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201  ABSTRACT  (Continue  an  raaaraa  alda  it  nacaaaary  and  Idantlty  Of  Mack  nambar)  “ 

^The  thesis  presents  a  methodology  for  benchmarking  relational  database 
machines.  It  provides  a  standard  for  benchmarking  relational  database  machines 
and  relational  software  database  management  systems.  As  a  methodology,  a 
collection  of  methods,  tools,  and  procedures  is  included.  The  methodology  is 
based  on  a  three-level  hierarchy  of  models.  At  the  lowest  level  is  the 
machine  model.  The  machine  is  modeled  as  a  high-level  language  architecture, 
i.e.  as  a  machine  which  executes  a  relational  query  language.  This  approach 
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Ogives  a  degrefe  of  machine-independence.  The  next  level  in  the  hierarchy  is 
the  database  model.  The  database  is  modeled  as  a  synthetic  database  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  relations  of  varying  tuple  width  and  cardinality.  The 
relations  are  based  on  a  standard  tuple  template.  This  approach  gives  us 
database  independence,  i.e.,  the  database  model  is  independent  of  any  real- 
world  database.  The  highest  level  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  applications  model. 
We  present  two  applications  models. 

'T 

The  first  applications  model  consists  of  a  collection  of  basic  benchmarks. 

The  idea  of  the  basic  benchmarks  is  to  measure  the  best-case  performance 
of  the  machine.  The  methodology  includes  a  method  for  constructing  the  basic 
benchmark  jobs,  a  procedure  for  executing  the  basic  benchmark  jobs,  detailed 
specification  of  the  benchmarks  to  be  executed,  and  methods  for  interpreting 
the  measurements  from  the  benchmarks. 

The  basic  benchmark  jobs  are  constructed  using  one  of  two  simple  job  models. 
The  benchmarks  are  executed  in  single-user  mode,  in  a  carefully  controlled 
environment.  Detailed  specifications  are  given  for  twenty-five  basic 
benchmarks.  There  are  seven  benchmarks  which  measure  machine  performance 
for  ordering  and  aggregation,  three  which  concern  projection,  nine  which 
measure  performance  for  a  variety  of  join  operations,  and  two  which  measure 
the  performance  of  the  machine  for  update,  delete,  and  insert  operations. 

A  general  procedure  for  analyzing  the  measurements  is  supplemented  by  the 
detailed  instructions  given  with  each  benchmark  specification.  The  analysis 
of  the  measurements  results  in  a  classification  of  the  benchmark  queries. 

The  classification  scheme  is  based  on  the  resources  used  in  execution.  There 
are  three  classes  of  queries:  access-intensive,  processor-intensive,  and 
overhead-intensive.  Three  simple  performance  indices,  one  for  each  classifi¬ 
cation,  are  developed  to  express  the  performance  of  the  machine  for  each  of 
these  query  classes. 

The  classification  of  queries  and  the  performance  indices  from  the  basic 
benchmarks  are  used  to  develop  the  second  applications  model.  The  second 
applications  model  is  a  multiple-user  benchmark  model.  The  idea  of  the 
multiple-user  benchmarks  is  to  compare  the  performance  of  the  machine  with 
multiple  users  to  the  best-case  performance  measured  in  the  basic  benchmarks. 
The  data  for  each  query  classification  collected  from  the  basic  benchmarks 
and  the  performance  indices  from  the  basic  benchmarks  are  used  to  construct 
standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  benchmarks.  A  standard  access-intensive  job, 
a  standard  processor-intensive  job,  and  a  standard  overhead-intensive  job 
are  constructed.  Performance  indices  which  reflect  the  actual  performance 
of  the  machine  with  multiple  users  are  developed.  In  addition,  a  set  of 
comparative  indices  are  developed  to  reflect  actual  vs.  ideal  performance. 

Experiments  in  an  application  of  the  methodology  are  reported.  Nine  of  the 
basic  benchmarks  are  included  in  the  experiments.  The  results  show  that  the 
methodology  provides  useful  information  about  the  performance  of  the  bench- 
marked  machine.  The  calculation  of  the  performance  indices  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  benchmarks  are  illustrated  using  the 
measurements  collected  in  these  experiments. 

The  contributions  of  the  work  to  the  body  of  knowledge  of  database  machines, 
database  systems,  and  performance  evaluation  are  discussed.  Directions  for 
further  research  are  identified. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Database  machines  are  coming  of  age.  In  1981,  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  product  entered  the  marketplace.  Competing  machines  will 
become  available  in  the  near  future.  As  the  number  of  alterna¬ 
tives  increases,  the  decision  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  a  database 
machine  becomes  increasingly  complicated.  The  consumer  must 
decide  not  only  whether  a  database  machine  offers  advantages,  but 
which  database  machine  best  suits  his/her  applications. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  database  machines  are  host 
independence,  support  for  multiple,  dissimilar  hosts,  increased 
reliability,  and  enhanced  security  [Mala82]  [Hsia82],  Since  the 
database  machine  is  independent  of  the  host,  growth  in  the  data¬ 
base  can  be  accommodated  by  augmenting  the  resources  of  the  data¬ 
base  machine,  without  change  in  the  host  configuration.  Databases 
can  be  shared  among  multiple,  dissimilar  hosts  through  the  data¬ 
base  machine.  .  Reliability  is  enhanced  by  implementing  some  data 
management  functions  in  firmware  and  hardware  rather  than  in 
software.  Security  is  enhanced  both  by  the  physical  separation  of 
the  database  from  the  host,  and  by  limiting  access  to  the  database 
machine  to  authorized  users. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  claim  is  that  database 
machines  offer  a  price/performance  advantage.  The  claim  is  that 
the  user  will  get  more  performance  per  database  machine  dollar 
than  per  dollar  invested  in  a  software  database  management  system 
(DBMS)  —  more  "bang  for  the  buck". 

. To  prove  the  price/performance  advantage  claim,  we  must  quan¬ 
tify  the  costs  and  measure  the  performance  of  both  software  DBMSs 
and  database  machines.  This  is  a  problem  of  considerable  complex¬ 
ity.  To  reduce  the  problem  to  manageable  dimensions,  we  divide 
the  problem  into  two  parts:  price/performance  evaluation  of 
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software  DBMSs  and  price/performance  evaluation  of  database 
machines.  We  can  apply  the  divide-and-conquer  strategy  again,  and 
further  subdivide  each  problem  into  two  parts:  quantification  of 
costs  and  performance  evaluation.  By  concentrating  our  efforts  on 
one  of  these  subproblems,  we  can  contribute  to  the  overall  solu¬ 
tion. 

_1  Defining  the  Problem 

We  select  as  our  basic  problem  the  performance  evaluation  of 
database  machines.  The  scope  of  this  problem  is  too  broad  to  be 
addressed  in  a  single  thesis.  We  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  evaluation  of  alternative  database  machine  architectures  and 
of  variations  in  database  machine  configurations.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  performance  evaluation  standard  for  database  machines.  With 
this  need  in  mind,  let  us  continue  to  apply  the  divide-and-conquer 
strategy  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

1.1.1.  Modeling  vs.  Measurement 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  techniques  for  evaluating 
the  performance  of  computer  systems,  modeling  techniques  and  meas¬ 
urement  techniques  [Ferr783.  In  the  former,  a  model  of  the  system 
is  proposed.  Performance  information  can  be  derived  from  the 
model  either  through  analytic  methods  or  through  simulation.  In 
the  latter  class  of  techniques,  performance  information  is 
obtained  from  direct  measurements  of  the  system. 

When  a  modeling  technique  is  used,  the  values  which  charac¬ 
terize  system  performance  are  based  on  estimates  and/or  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  performance  of  an  actual  system.  These  techniques 
are  especially  useful  when  designing  systems.  Various  designs  may 
be  modeled  and  the  results  compared.  A  problem  common  to  all 
modeling  techniques  is  the  accuracy  of  the  model.  In  order  to  be 
confident  that  the  model  is  accurate,  it  is  desirable  to  compare 
the  results  to  actual  measurements  of  the  system. 
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We  have  chosen  to  use  a  measurement  technique  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons.  First,  we  expect  to  be  comparing  existing  machines. 
Thus  a  measurement  technique  is  valid.  Second,  measurement  tech¬ 
niques  are  attractive  because  they  are  both  accurate  and  credible 
[Saue81].  Third,  we  can  concentrate  on  the  workload  characteriza¬ 
tion  problem  instead  of  the  problem  of  the  accuracy  of  the  model 
of  the  machine.  Finally,  as  an  area  for  further  research,  the 
workload  characterization  which  we  will  develop  can  be  used  to 
characterize  workload  for  a  model,  and  the  results  can  be  used  to 
tune  a  model.  Thus,  the  scope  of  our  problem  is  performance 
measurements  for  database  machines . 

1.1.2.  Why  Benchmarks? 

In  measurement  studies  as  well  as  in  modeling  studies,  the 
workload  must  be  characterized.  Measurement  .*;tudies  may  be  per¬ 
formed  under  real  workload  conditions,  or  with  an  artificial  work¬ 
load.  The  artificial  workload  is  called  a  benchmark. 

The  term  benchmark  originates  from  the  markers  used  by  sur¬ 
veyors  in  establishing  common  reference  points  for  their  measure¬ 
ments.  For  example.  Mount  Diablo  (a  mountain  east  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco)  is  used  as  a  reference  point  in  surveying  much  of  northern 
California  due  to  its  long-range  visibility.  Thus  the  connotation 
of  the  word  benchmark  is  a  measurement  against  some  standard. 

In  computer  performance  evaluation,  a  benchmark  is  "a  set  of 
executable  instructions  which  may  be  used  to  compare  the  relative 
performance  of  two  or  more  computer  systems."  Benchmarking  is  the 
process  of  conducting  a  set  of  controlled  experiments  to  collect 
performance  measurements  which  may  be  used  to  compare  two  or  more 
systems.  [Morr82]  Benchmarks  are  often  used  for  qualitative 
evaluation  as  well  as  for  quantitative  evaluation.  That  is,  a 
benchmark  might  be  used  not  only  to  determine  how  quickly  a  system 
accomplishes  a  given  task,  but  also  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
services  which  the  system  provides.  For  example,  a  qualitative 


benchmark  for  a  database  machine  might  be  used  to  evaluate 
features  such  as  backup  and  recovery,  report  writers,  and  interac¬ 
tive  interfaces.  Our  purpose  will  be  quantitative  evaluation, 
although  some  qualitative  information  may  be  available  as  a  bypro¬ 
duct. 

Benchmarks  may  be  constructed  by  selecting  portions  of  a  real 
workload,  or  may  be  based  on  synthetic  jobs  [Rose76].  Con¬ 
structing  benchmarks  for  database  machines  is  a  multi-dimensional 
problem.  There  is  the  problem  of  host  workload  characterization 
and  the  problem  of  database  machine  workload  characterization. 
When  characterizing  the  database  machine  workload,  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  model  only  the  applications.  The  database  must  also  be 
modeled.  The  performance  of  a  machine  for  a  given  query  will  vary 
depending  on  the  content  of  the  database.  Clearly  the  performance 
measurements  for  retrieval  of  a  large  number  of  records  from  a 
database  will  differ  from  the  results  for  retrieval  of  a  single 
record.  We  must  also  consider  that  there  will  be  cases  where  nei¬ 
ther  the  database  nor  the  applications  will  exist  at  the  time  the 
selection  of  machines  is  being  made. 

Let  us  further  refine  the  scope  of  our  problem  to  benchmark¬ 
ing  database  machines.  In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  database  as  well  as  the  applications,  we  choose  to  use 
an  executable  artificial  workload  model  based  on  synthetic  jobs 
and  a  synthetic  database.  This  technique  allows  us  to  provide 
information  in  those  cases  where  the  database  does  not  exist  in 
machine-readable  form  and/or  the  applications  have  not  been 
developed.  We  also  avoid  the  privacy  and  security  problems 
inherent  in  working  with  real  database.  Most  important,  the  tech¬ 
nique  provides  generality.  If  the  model  is  carefully  constructed 
and  guidelines  for  interpretation  are  provided,  the  benchmark 
results  will  be  applicable  to  a  variety  of  applications. 


1.1.3. 


Which  Database  Machines? 


A  database  machine  (DBM)  is  a  special-purpose 
hardware/software  architecture  designed  for  performing  the  data 
management  tasks.  The  DBM  is  configured  as  a  backend  processor  to 
one  or  more  (possibly  dissimilar)  hosts,  or  as  a  node  in  a  network 
of  machines.  The  sole  function  of  the  DBM  is  to  perform  the  data 
management  functions  in  response  to  queries  or  transactions 
transmitted  from  the  host  or  hosts. 

Some  database  machines  have  been  designed  for  special  pur¬ 
poses,  for  example  text  retrieval.  The  majority  of  database 
machines,  however,  have  been  jesigned  to  support  a  variety  of 
applications  using  formatted  databases.  We  will  limit  the  scope  of 
this  study  to  those  DBM  architectures  which  support  formatted 
databases.  In  order  to  further  simplify  the  problem,  we  restrict 
our  study  to  those  DBMS  which  support  the  relational  model.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  existing  and  proposed  DBM  architectures  indicates  that  most 
support  the  relational  model  or  some  subset  of  that  model.  There¬ 
fore,  this  restriction  to  relational  machines  is  not  a  severe  lim¬ 
itation.  So  the  scope  of  our  problem  is  refined  to  benchmarking 
relational  database  machines. 

1.1.4.  What's  in  a  1 ethodology? 

Peter  Freeman  writes: 

"There  are  three  types  of  organized  software 
development  technology:  methods  (ways  of  doing 
something),  tools  (objects  such  as  programs, 
languages,  or  documentation  forms  that  help  us 
use  a  method),  and  methodologies  (collections  of 
methods  and  tools  along  with  the  management  and 
human-factors  procedures  necessary  to  their 
application.)"  [Free79J 

This  delineation  of  methods,  tools,  and  methodologies  is  applica¬ 
ble  in  performance  evaluation  as  well  as  in  software  development. 
It  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  develop  benchmarks  for  rela¬ 
tional  database  machines.  We  must  also  provide  the  tools  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  conducting  the  experiments  and  for  implementing  the 
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benchmarks.  ltie  scope  of  our  problem  is  now  defined  as  a  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  benchmarking  relational  database  machines. 

1_._2.  The  Goal 

Our  goal  is  to  develop  a  methodology  for  benchmarking  rela¬ 
tional  database  machines,  for  the  purposes  of  comparative  evalua¬ 
tion  of  database  machine  architectures  and  varying  database 
machine  configurations.  The  methodology  will  be  applicable  to  a 
wide  range  of  machines,  databases  and  applications.  The  basis  of 
the  methodology  is  a  synthetic  model  of  the  database  and  the 
applications.  The  methodology  includes  the  following: 

1)  Methods  for  characterizing  workload; 

2)  A  tool  for  generating  synthetic 
databases; 

3)  A  scheme  for  classifying  queries; 

4)  A  method  for  calculating  performance 
indices; 

5)  Methods  for  analyzing  performance 
measurements; 

6)  Methods  for  constructing  basic  benchmark 
jobs; 

7)  Procedures  for  executing  basic  benchmark 
jobs; 

8)  Methods  for  constructing  multiple-user 
benchmarks; 

9)  Procedures  for  executing  multiple-user 
benchmark  job  mixes; 


.  Organization  of  the  Thesis 

The  thesis  is  loosely  organized  along  the  lines  of  the 
methods,  tools,  and  procedures  listed  in  the  previous  section.  We 
treat  the  design  issues  and  the  design  decisions  for  each  method 
in  a  separate  chapter  or  chapters.  In  Chapter  2  we  discuss  the 
workload  characterization  methods.  In  Chapter  3  we  propose  the 
query  classification  scheme.  Chapter  4  is  a  discussion  of  the 
method  for  calculating  performance  indices.  The  methods  for  con¬ 
structing  basic  benchmark  jobs  and  the  procedures  for  executing 
these  jobs  are  detailed  in  Chapter  5.  The  method  for  interpret¬ 
ing  basic  benchmark  results  is  described  in  Chapter  6.  In  Chapter 
7  we  describe  the  standard  set  of  basic  benchmarks.  A  discussion 
of  the  methods  for  constructing  multiple-user  jobs  is  included  in 
Chapter  8.  In  Chapter  9,  we  show  some  results  from  a  partial 
application  of  the  methodology,  and  illustrate  the  method  of 
interpreting  results.  A  review  of  the  contributions  of  this 
research,  and  directions  for  further  research  are  set  forth  in 
Chapter  10.  The  tool  for  generating  synthetic  databases  is 
described  in  Appendix  A. 


2.  WORKLOAD  CHARACTERIZATION 


The  workload  of  a  computer  system  is  defined  as  the  set  of 
all  inputs  the  system  receives  from  its  environment  [Ferr783.  In 
Chapter  1  we  specified  that  an  artificial  workload  model  based  on 
a  synthetic  database  and  a  set  of  synthetic  applications  will  be 
used.  An  artificial  workload  model  "consists  of  basic  components 
purposely  devised  to  be  used  to  load  a  real  system  or  a  model  of 
it  "  [Ferr83].  But  we  must  consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  two 
or  more  computer  systems:  at  least  one  host  machine  and  a  data¬ 
base  machine.  We  must  construct  not  one  but  two  workload  models. 
In  the  following  sections  we  first  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
a  workload  model.  We  then  describe  our  host  workload  model  and 
our  database  machine  workload  model.  Our  workload  models  will  be 
evaluated  in  Chapter  9. 

Characteristics  of  a^  Workload  Model 

Ferrari  lists  eight  characteristics  of  a  workload  model: 
representativeness,  flexibility,  reproducibility ,  system- 
independence,  simplicity  of  construction,  compactness,  usage 
costs,  and  compatibility  [Ferr783.  He  defines  these  characteris¬ 
tics  with  reference  to  evaluating  a  model  of  a  real  workload.  We 
will  not  model  a  real  workload.  Instead,  we  will  develop  a  work¬ 
load  model  which  has  relevance  for  a  wide  variety  of  machines, 
databases,  and  applications.  We  will  extend  Ferrari's  definitions 
to  fit  thi3  more  general  model. 

2.1.1.  Representativeness  Extended  to  Generality 

Ferrari  defines  representativeness  as  the  accuracy  of  the 
model.  The  workload  must  accurately  reflect  the  characteristics 
of  some  real  workload.  Our  goal  is  broader  than  modeling  a 
specific  workload.  We  aim  to  provide  a  methodology  which  is 
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applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  databases  and  applications.  Let  us 
extend  the  definition  to  Renerality .  Generality  requires  that  the 
benchmark  results  be  representative  of  a  wide  variety  of  database 
and  applications,  and  be  valid  across  differing  database  machine 
architectures.  To  achieve  generality,  our  model  must  be  machine- 
independent  ,  database-independent ,  and  application-independent,  as 
well  as  representative. 

2.1.2.  Flexibility 

Ferrari  defines  flexibility  as  "the  possibility  of  easily 
and  inexpensively  modifying  a  model  to  reflect  variations  in  the 
real  work  load."  In  the  context  of  our  methodology,  flexibility  is 
most  important  in  the  applications  model  for  multiple-user  bench¬ 
marks.  So,  let  us  specialize  the  definition  of  flexibility  to  the 
possibility  of  easily  and  inexpensively  selecting  instruction 
mixes  which  approximate  a  real  workload. 

2.1.3.  Reproducibility  and  System-Independence, 
with  Comparability 

Reproducibility  refers  to  the  ability  to  produce  consistent 
results  when  repeating  experiments.  Sy stem- independence  is  "the 
extent  to  which  a  model  can  be  transported  from  system  to  system 
while  still  remaining  sufficiently  representative"  [Ferr78],  While 
we  do  not  need  to  modify  these  definitions,  we  do  need  to  define 
another  characteristic  for  our  model.  This  is  comparability ,  the 
ability  to  produce  results  which  can  be  meaningfully  compared 
from  system  to  system. 

2.1.4.  Simplicity  of  Construction,  Compactness, 

Usage  Costs,  and  Compatibility 

Simplicity  of  construction  includes  the  cost  and  complexity 
of  gathering  the  information  required  to  design  the  workload  model 
and  to  make  it  operational.  Compactness  is  related  to  the  degree 
of  detail.  Usage  costs  are  the  costs  of  constructing  and  imple¬ 
menting  the  workload  model.  Compatibility  refers  to  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  the  model  and  the  system.  For  example,  a  model  which  is 
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to  drive  a  real  system  must  be  in  a  form  which  is  executable  on 
that  system  [Ferr78].  We  can  accept  these  definitions  without 
change.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  tradeoffs  between  these 
characteristics  and  representativeness. 

2_. 2_  The  Host  Workload  Model 

In  a  production  environment,  the  processes  of  the  database 
machine  interface  and  the  processes  of  database  machine  users  will 
share  the  resources  of  the  host  machine  with  other  processes.  The 
portion  of  the  host  machine  resources  consumed  by  DBM-related 
processes  will  va*”y  from  host  to  host.  The  sharing  of  resources 
with  other  processes  will  affect  the  apparent  performance  of  the 
database  machine.  Response  times  will  be  inflated  by  time  spent 
waiting  for  host  machine  resources. 

One  way  to  model  this  is  to  assign  some  overhead  to  every 
DBM-related  process.  However,  how  can  we  estimate  the  overhead? 
In  order  to  estimate  the  overhead,  we  need  a  model  of  the  non- 
DBM-related  host  workload.  The  model  will  vary  from  host  machine 
to  host  machine  and  from  installation  to  installation.  Con¬ 
structing  the  models  is  an  expensive  and  complex  task. 

Let  us  take  a  simpler  approach.  We  will  model  the  host  work¬ 
load  as  consisting  only  of  those  processes  necessary  to  support 
the  interface  with  the  database  machine  and  user  processes  which 
are  interacting  with  the  database  machine.  We  will  be  measuring 
the  best-case  interaction  between  the  host  and  the  database 
machine.  The  measurements  will  not  be  inflated  by  delay  at  the 
host  machine. 

This  approach  is  valid  within  our  framework.  We  are  looking 
at  comparative  evaluation  of  database  machine  architectures.  All 
machines  will  be  benchmarked  using  the  same  host  workload  model. 
Results  can  be  compared  without  adjustment  for  effects  of  the  host 
workload.  Of  course,  the  performance  of  the  host  interface  will 
vary  from  machine  to  machine.  However,  since  the  performance  of 
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the  host  interface,  from  our  perspective  is  an  integral  component 
of  elapsed  time  for  query  execution,  we  will  make  no  adjustment 
for  different  interfaces. 

As  a  side-effect  of  measuring  the  best-cate  interaction 
between  the  host  and  the  database  machine,  we  have  the  capability 
to  drive  the  database  machine  workload  at  the  maximum  arrival 
rate.  An  additional  advantage  of  this  strategy  is  that  it  facili¬ 
tates  measurements  of  the  host  resources  required  to  support  the 
database  machine.  Measurements  of  host  activity  during  benchmark 
execution,  when  the  only  active  processes  are  operating  system 
processes  and  the  database  machine  interface  processes,  can  be 
used  to  identify  the  host  workload  required  to  support  the  data¬ 
base  machine. 

2. 2 _•  The  Database  Machine  Workload  Model 

Our  database  machine  workload  model  is  actually  composed  of 
three  models:  a  model  of  the  machine,  a  model  of  the  database  and 
a  model  of  the  applications.  These  models  are  hierarchically 
dependent,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  At  the  lowest  level  is  the 
model  of  the  machine.  At  the  next  level  is  the  model  of  the  data¬ 
base,  which  depends  on  the  machine  model.  At  the  highest  level  is 
the  applications  model,  which  depends  on  the  database  model.  To 
achieve  a  benchmarking  methodology  which  is  relevant  for  a  wide 
range  of  databases  and  applications,  we  must  construct  our  model 
to  be  machine-independent,  database-independent,  and  application- 
independent. 

In  the  next  three  sections,  we  describe  the  machine  model  and 
the  database  model.  The  applications  model  is  described  briefly. 
More  details  of  the  applications  model  will  be  presented  Chapters 
5,  7,  and  8. 

2.3.1.  The  Machine  Model  and  Machine-Independence 

To  achieve  machine-independence ,  the  benchmarks  must  be  con¬ 
structed  without  bias  toward  any  particular  architecture.  We  have 


Figure  1:  Hierarchically  Dependent  Models 


targeted  our  methodology  for  relational  database  machines.  An 
examination  of  existing  and  proposed  architectures  shows  that  the 
development  of  a  general  model  of  database  machine  architectures 
is  infeasible.  (See  Chapter  6.)  The  physical  architectures  vary 
widely.  The  issue  is  further  complicated  by  the  varying  distribu¬ 
tion  of  functionality  between  hardware  and  software. 

[Hayn82]  presents  the  idea  of  database  machines  as  a  subset 
of  high-level-language  computers.  The  concept  of  a  high-level- 
language  computer  is  that  the  machine  is  designed  to  support  the 
constructs  of  some  high-level  language.  The  relational  database 
machine,  then,  is  a  machine  designed  to  support  the  relational 
query  language.  Although  relational  query  languages  vary,  they  all 
support  the  operations  of  the  relational  model.  These  include  the 
basic  operations  of  any  data  management  system,  retrieval,  update, 


deletion,  and  insertion.  Also  included  are  the  special  relational 
operations,  selection,  projection,  join,  and  union,  as  well  as  the 
commonly  available  operations  of  aggregation  and  ordering.  We 
will  model  the  database  machine  as  a  high-level  language  computer 
which  supports  the  relational  query  language. 

However,  the  benchmarking  methodology  requires  that  we  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  particular  architecture  being  benchmarked  in 
order  to  make  the  benchmarks  more  realistic.  These  kinds  of 
knowledge  can  be  introduced  as  parameters  of  the  database  machine 
model.  We  now  extend  our  basic  model  with  a  set  of  variable 
parameters  which  represent: 

a)  The  size  of  the  basic  unit  of  data  management  or 
block,  i.e,  the  smallest  unit  of  access  to  the  devices  in 
the  database  store; 

b)  The  total  size  of  available  primary  memory,  if  any,  or 
the  total  volume  of  data  which  can  be  simultaneously  ac¬ 
cessed  from  the  database  store; 

c)  The  set  of  mechanisms  by  which  the  user  can  control 
distribution  of  data  across  the  devices  in  the  database 
store;  and 

d)  The  set  of  index  structures  and  access  methods  sup¬ 
ported. 

These  extensions  are  necessary  to  support  the  database  and  appli¬ 
cations  models,  as  explained  in  the  following  sections. 

2.3.2.  The  Database  Model  and  Database-Independence 

The  database  model  must  have  database-independence,  i.e.,  the 
database  must  be  modeled  independent  of  any  real  database.  What 
characterizes  a  database? 

First  there  are  certain  characteristics  which  reflect  the 
physical  dimensions  of  the  database.  These  include  the  number  of 
relations  in  the  database,  and  the  tuple  width,  the  number  of 
attributes  per  tuple,  and  the  cardinality  of  each  relation.  Next 
there  are  characteristics  which  reflect  the  content  of  the  data¬ 
base.  These  are  the  data  types  of  the  attribute  values  and  the 
distributions  of  the  attribute  values.  Finally,  there  are 


characteristics  relating  to  access  paths.  These  are  the  index 
structures  and  the  distribution  of  data  among  devices  in  the  data¬ 
base  store. 

We  use  a  synthetic  database  for  our  benchmarks.  The  synthetic 
database  is  modeled  independent  of  any  real  application.  The 
number  of  relations  in  the  database  is  fixed.  The  tuple  widths, 
number  of  attributes  per  tuple,  and  cardinalities  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  are  based  in  part  on  the  machine  architecture.  The  data 
types  and  distributions  for  the  attribute  values  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  benchmarks  are  fixed.  The  index  structures  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  data  among,  the  devices  in  the  database  store  are 
machine-dependent.  However,  none  of  the  parameters  are  chosen 
based  on  any  real  database.  Therefore  we  maintain  database- 
independence. 

Relations  are  generated  by  a  parameterized  program,  called  a 
relation  generator.  Our  model  allows  some  flexibility.  The  for¬ 
mat  of  each  relation  is  based  on  a  standard  tuple  template.  To 
complete  the  design  of  the  database  model,  parameters  for  some 
attribute  values,  tuple  widths,  and  cardinalities  of  the  relations 
must  be  supplied  by  the  user. 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  each  tuple  shall  contain  the  following 
attribute  values: 

1.  an  integer  "KEY"  attribute  value, 
generated  sequentially; 

2.  an  integer  attribute  "COPY_KEY",  a 
copy  of  the  integer  key; 

3.  a  character  attribute  value  "MIRROR", 
which  is  the  character  representation 
of  the  "key"  value; 

4.  an  integer  attribute  value  "RAND", 
generated  randomly; 
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5.  a  character  attribute  value  which 
represents  a  uniform  distribution 
over  20  values,  called  "P5A"; 
the  20  values  are  the  names  of 
colors  and  the  values  are  generated 
in  blocks,  i.e.,  the  first  5X  of  the 
tuples  have  the  identical  values,  the 
second  5J  have  the  identical  values, 
etc. 

6.  five  additional  attribute  values, 

"P5B",  "P5CH ,  "P5D" ,  "P5E",  and 
"P5F"  which  are  the  same  as  "P5A". 

The  "KEY"  attribute  can  be  used  as  a  primary  key  for  the  relation 


Figure  2:  The  Standard  Tuple  Template 
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Using  a  primary  key,  we  can  impose  an  ordering  on  the  tuples 
within  a  relation,  and  we  can  access  directly  any  tuple  of  the 
relation.  The  "COPY_KEY"  attribute  allows  us  to  compare  perfor¬ 
mance  for  queries  qualified  on  primary-key  attributes  with  perfor¬ 
mance  for  queries  qualified  on  secondary-key  or  unindexed  attri¬ 
butes.  The  "MIRROR"  attribute  allows  us  to  compare  performance  for 
integer  vs.  character  key  attributes.  The  "RAND"  attribute  can  be 
used  to  reorder  the  tuples,  so  that  the  effects  of  ordering  on 
performance  can  be  studied.  The  "P5A"  attribute  gives  us  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  restricting  the  volume  of  data  accessed  from  the  disk  in  a 
predictable  fashion.  The  "P5B" ,  "P5C" ,  "P5D" ,  "P5E"  and  "P5F" 
attributes  give  us  the  capability  to  construct  queries  with  suc¬ 
cessively  increasing  numbers  of  predicates  while  holding  the 
volume  of  data  accessed  from  the  disk  constant.  Thus  we  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  effect  of  increasingly  complex  qualifications  on  perfor¬ 
mance. 

The  choice  of  additional  attribute  values  to  attain  the 
required  tuple  widths  is  to  be  specified  as  part  of  the  database 
model  design.  The  number  of  attribute  values  should  be  the  same 
for  all  tuple  lengths,  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  bench¬ 
mark  results.  Allowing  H  bytes  for  each  integer  attribute  value 
specified  above,  9  bytes  for  the  "mirror"  attribute  value,  and  6 
bytes  for  each  of  the  other  attributes,  the  standard  tuple  tem¬ 
plate  requires  51  bytes. 

The  choice  of  tuple  widths  and  cardinalities  of  the  relations 
is  also  variable,  but  should  conform  to  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  choice  of  tuple  widths  is  based  on  the  size  of  the 
essential  unit  of  data  management,  i.e.,  block  size,  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  machine  being  benchmarked.  The  idea  is  to  contrast  meas¬ 
urements  where  there  are  many  short  tuples  per  block  to  those 
where  there  are  a  few  long  tuples  per  block.  As  the  number  of 
tuples  per  block  increases,  the  work  per  block  required  of  the 
processor  increases.  By  varying  the  number  of  tuples  per  block, 
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we  can  attempt  to  determine  if/when  the  processor  becomes  the 
bottleneck. 

We  recommend  that  four  tuple  sizes  be  chosen:  the  first  to 
yield  a  large  number  of  tuples  per  block  with  a  reasonable  tuple 
length;  the  second  a  small  number  of  tuples  per  block;  the 
remaining  two  to  represent  some  intermediate  numbers  of  tuples 
per  block.  To  facilitate  interpretation  of  the  results,  the  larger 
tuple  widths  should  be  chosen  as  multiples  of  the  smallest  tuple 
width.  For  example,  if  the  unit  of  data  management  is  a  4K-byte 
block,  tuple  widths  of  100  bytes,  200  bytes,  *400  bytes,  and  2000 
bytes  is  reasonable.  This  gives  a  range  of  2  to  40  tuples  per 
unit  of  data  management. 

We  recommend  three  choices  for  the  cardinalities  of  the  rela¬ 
tions.  The  idea  is  that,  using  identical  queries  against  rela¬ 
tions  of  increasing  cardinality,  we  can  identify  the  point  at 
which  I/O  becomes  a  performance  bottleneck.  The  first  choice  of 
cardinality  should  represent  a  small  number  of  tuples,  say  500. 
The  next  choice  should  represent  a  large  number  of  tuples,  and 
should  explicitly  satisfy  the  following  criterion.  If  the  machine 
stages  data  from  the  database  store  into  memory,  the  volume  of  the 
largest  relation,  calculated  as  a  product  of  the  tuple  width  and 
the  cardinality,  should  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
available  memory.  In  the  case  where  data  is  processed  directly 
from  the  devices  in  the  database  store,  the  cardinality  should  be 
chosen  such  that  the  volume  of  the  largest  relation  is  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  the  volume  of  data  which  can  be  simultaneously 
accessed  from  the  database  store.  The  idea  is  to  have  at  least 
one  relation  large  enough  to  reveal  any  limitations  imposed  by  the 
primary  memory  size  or  the  bandwidth  between  the  database  store 
and  the  processors.  The  third  choice  should  be  an  intermediate 
number  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest.  For  example,  given 
the  tuple  widths  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  a  configuration 
with  2  million  bytes  of  memory,  the  largest  cardinality  should  be 


greater  than  or  equal  to  2000.  1000  is  a  logical  intermediate 
-hoice.  Again,  the  larger  cardinalities  are  multiples  of  the 
smallest . 

The  relation  generator  is  used  to  create  a  database  of  twelve 
relations,  representing  every  combination  of  tuple  width  and  rela¬ 
tion  cardinality.  Is  this  arbitrary  number  of  relations  satisfac¬ 
tory?  It  is  logical  to  assume  that,  in  a  relational  database  sys¬ 
tem,  information  about  the  database  is  kept  in  some  set  of  system 
tables.  One  of  the  results  shown  in  [Hawt793  is  that  references 
to  system  relations  show  a  high  degree  of  locality.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  access  to  these  relations  will  be  maximized 
either  via  some  access  path  or  by  cacheing  the  data.  Therefore, 
we  argue  that  the  number  of  relations  in  the  database  will  not 
have  a  significant  effect  on  performance. 

Data  types  in  our  model  are  limited  to  integers  and  character 
strings.  We  have  chosen  not  to  include  a  floating  point  or 
decimal  data  type.  It  is  not  clear  just  how  important  arithmetic 
operations  are  in  database  management  applications.  Excluding 
them  from  our  benchmarks  is  an  arbitrary  choice,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  can  be  easily  remedied.  Character  string  as  well  as 
integer  types  are  included  so  that  the  relative  efficiency  of 
integer  vs.  character  comparisons  can  be  studied. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  question  of  modeling  data  distributions. 
It  is  our  contention  that  the  important  factors  in  performance  are 
the  volume  of  relevant  data  and  the  volume  of  participating  data. 
The  volume  of  relevant  data  is  the  amount  of  data  which  must  be 
accessed  from  the  database  store  to  process  a  query.  The  volume  of 
participating  data  is  the  volume  of  data  which  participates  in  the 
answer  to  a  query.  The  volume  of  relevant  data  determines  the  I/O 
workload.  The  volume  of  relevant  data,  together  with  the  number 
of  tuples  per  block,  determines  a  component  of  processor  workload. 
The  additional  component  of  processo**  workload  is  determined  by 
the  volume  of  participating  data  and  the  number  of  tuples  per 
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block  (for  example  when  an  aggregate  operation  is  specified  in  the 
query).  Clearly  the  performance  indices  will  vary  as  the  ratio  of 
these  two  factors  varies.  Rather  than  provide  facilities  to  gen¬ 
erate  values  according  to  different  distributions,  we  provide  the 
facility  to  generate  values  according  to  discrete  distributions  in 
multiples  of  5J.  We  maintain  that  it  is  sufficient  for  benchmark¬ 
ing  purposes  to  use  only  uniform  distributions.  The  volume  of 
relevant  data  and  the  volume  of  participating  data  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  controlled  and  predicted  by  qualifying  queries  on  attribute 
values  with  uniform  distribution.  The  "p5"  attribute  value 
explained  above  is  an  example.  By  qualifying  a  query  with  the 
predicate 

p5  =  "value" 

where  "value"  is  one  of  the  twenty  values  across  which  the  attri¬ 
bute  values  were  generated,  we  know  that  5%  of  the  tuples  of  the 
relation  will  participate  in  the  answer.  If  we  know  that  the 
attribute  values  were  generated  in  contiguous  blocks,  and  we  know 
the  tuple  width,  block  size,  and  index  structure,  we  can  calculate 
the  volume  of  relevant  data.  Although  we  maintain  that  uniform 
distributions  are  sufficient,  the  discrete  distribution  facility 
can  be  used  to  approximate  other  distributions. 

Let  us  summarize  our  design  decisions.  We  will  use  a  data¬ 
base  of  twelve  relations  of  synthetic  data,  generated  by  the  rela¬ 
tion  generator.  The  twelve  relations  represent  all  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  four  tuple  widths  and  three  relation  cardinalities. 
All  tuples  will  have  the  same  number  of  attribute  values.  The 
tuple  formats  will  be  based  on  a  standard  tuple  template,  as 
described  above.  The  attribute  values  will  be  of  type  integer  or 
type  character  string.  The  attribute  values  will  be  integers  gen¬ 
erated  in  sequence,  integers  generated  randomly,  character  strings 
in  lexicographical  order,  or  integers  or  character  strings  gen¬ 
erated  according  to  some  discrete  distribution. 
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2.3.3  The  Applications  Model  and  Application-Independence  . 

To  achieve  application- independence .  the  benchmark  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  modeled  independent  of  any  real  application.  Our 
third  design  decision  relates  to  the  construction  of  the  benchmark 
jobs.  The  basic  units  of  our  benchmark,  the  benchmark  kernals . 
are  the  data  management  operations.  The  next  higher  level,  the 
benchmark  Instructions ,  are  queries. 

The  basic  benchmark  applications  are  modeled  as  collections 
of  similar  benchmark  instructions.  A  variety  of  basic  benchmarks 
are  specified  with  the  object  of  determining  the  essential  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics  of  the  machine.  The  basic  benchmarks  are 
thus  independent  of  any  real  application.  These  benchmarks  are 
run  in  single-user  mode,  giving  us  "best-case"  performance  meas¬ 
urements.  The  analysis  of  the  performance  statistics  from  these 
benchmarks  will  allow  us  to  classify  queries  according  to  the 
scheme  which  is  presented  in  Chapter  4. 

The  basic  benchmarks  are  then  divided  into  query  pools  on  the 
basis  of  query  classification.  Multi-user  benchmarks  are  then 
modeled  as  a  collection  of  jobs.  Each  job  is  an  instruction  mix 
from  a  particular  query  pool,  over  a  set  of  relations.  By  charac¬ 
terizing  the  workload  with  mixes  of  the  basic  benchmark  instruc¬ 
tions,  we  maintain  application-independence.  The  performance 
measurements  from  these  experiments  are  analyzed  in  relation  to 
the  best-case  measurements  of  the  single-user  benchmarks. 
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3.  A  QUERY  CLASSIFICATION  SCHEME 

Our  applications  model  for  multiple-use1"  benchmarks  is  based 
on  a  classification  of  the  basic  benchmark  queries.  Several  query 
classifications  schemes  have  been  proposed.  In  each  case,  the 
classification  is  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  rules  for  classif¬ 
ication  are  imprecise.  A  scheme  based  on  the  queries  categorizes 
queries  as  "simple"  or  "complex".  Another  scheme,  based  on  the 
database  rather  than  on  the  query,  classifies  queries  as  "low 
volume"  or  "high  volume".  A  scheme  which  considers  both  the  query 
and  the  database  was  used  by  Hawthorn  and  Stonebraker  [Hawt793  in 
a  performance  analysis  of  INGRES.  Queries  were  classified  as 
data-intensive,  overhead-intensive,  and  multi-relation.  In  Sec¬ 
tion  3. It  we  will  present  a  simple  model  of  a  backend  database 
machine.  In  Section  3.2,  we  explain  our  query  classification 
scheme  as  it  relates  to  the  database  machine  model.  The  method 
for  classifying  queries  according  to  actual  measurements  is 
presented  in  Chapter  5. 

_3 .J_.  A  Simple  Model  of  Query  Execution 

Let  us  construct  a  very  simple  model  of  a  backend  database 
machine.  Let  us  assume  100J  availability  of  resources,  i.e.,  no 
waiting.  Queries  are  parsed  and  formatted  by  the  host  computer, 
and  transmitted  to  the  DBM.  The  DBM  first  looks  up  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  execute  the  query.  This  includes  data  from  the 
system  tables  about  relations,  attributes,  and  indices,  and  the 
indices  themselves.  The  DBM  then  executes  the  query,  examining 
the  relevant  data  block-by-block  as  it  is  read  in  from  the  data¬ 
base  store. 

We  can  develop  formulae  which  represent  the  elapsed  times  for 
queries  submitted  through  a  host  computer  to  a  backend  database 
machine.  Since  our  intent  is  to  motivate  a  query  classification 
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scheme,  and  not  to  build  a  useable  analytic  model,  we  make  our 
first  simplifying  assumption:  the  elapsed  time  and  its  components 
are  represented  as  averages .  The  average  elapsed  time  for  queries 
which  involve  no  update  can  be  stated  as: 

T  =  Th  +  Tc  +  Ts  +  i*Tx  +  (r  +  1)»Td  + 
b*(r  +  1 )*Tq  +  a#Tc 

Each  of  the  factors  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation  is 
discussed  below. 

Th  is  the  average  host  overhead.  Host  overhead  includes  the 
time  required  to  parse  and  format  the  query  and  the  time  required 
to  deblock  and  process  the  tuples  returned  by  the  backend.  If 
precompilation  or  some  similar  technique  is  available,  the  time 
required  for  parsing  and  formatting  the  query  can  be  reduced  to 
some  small  constant.  We  will  assume  that  such  a  capability  is 
available.  The  time  required  to  deblock  and  process  the  tuples 
returned  is  clearly  proportional  to  the  number  of  blocks  returned 
and  the  number  of  tuples  per  block. 

Tc  is  the  average  time  required  to  send  one  block  across  the 
host-backend  communication  link.  We  assume  that  blocks  are  fixed 
length,  i.e.,  that  short  blocks  are  padded  to  the  full  block 
length. 

Ts  is  the  average  time  required  in  the  DBM  for  initial  setup. 
This  includes  the  time  required  to  access  the  data  dictionary  and 
to  set  up  the  parameters  necessary  for  query  execution. 

i  is  the  average  number  of  blocks  of  index  data  to  be 
accessed.  Tx  is  the  average  time  required  to  access  and  search 
one  block  of  index  data.  i*Tx,  then,  represents  the  overhead 
incurred  for  an  index. 

(r  ♦  1)  is  a  variable  which  represents  the  number  of  blocks 
of  relevant  data,  i.e.,  the  number  of  blocks  of  the  relation  which 
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must  be  read  in  from  the  database  store  in  order  to  execute  the 
query.  Td  is  the  time  required  to  access  one  block  from  the  data¬ 
base  store.  Td  is  assumed  to  be  a  constant,  the  average  access 
time  computed  from  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  storage 
medium,  (r  +  1)*Td  then,  represents  the  average  time  required  to 
access  (r+1)  blocks  of  data  from  the  database  store. 

b  is  a  variable  which  represents  the  number  of  tuples  per 
block,  and  Tq  is  average  time  required  for  the  processor  to  pro¬ 
cess  one  tuple.  By  "process"  we  mean  to  apply  the  operations 
specified  in  the  query.  b*(r  +  1)*Tq,  then,  is  an  expression 
which  represents  the  time  required  to  execute  the  query. 

a  is  a  variable  which  represents  the  number  of  blocks  of 
answer  data,  i.e.,  the  number  of  blocks  of  data  transferred  from 
the  backend  to  the  host.  The  expression  a*Tc,  then,  represents 
the  total  backend-to-host  transfer  time. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  simplify  the  expression.  Let  us  make  two 
additional  simplifying  assumptions.  First,  we  will  assume  that 
transfer  of  data  from  the  backend  to  the  host  is  overlapped  with 
deblocking  and  processing  at  the  host.  Second,  we  will  assume 
that  tuples  can  be  deblocked  and  processed  by  the  host  at  a  rate 
which  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  data  transfer  rate.  These 
two  assumptions  imply  that  the  database  machine  never  waits  for 
the  host  to  request  a  transfer  of  data.  This  is  the  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  the  performance  of  the  database  machine  depends  only 
on  the  resources  of  that  machine,  and  not  on  the  host  machine 
resources.  Performance  measurements  taken  in  this  ideal  situation 
represent  the  best-case  performance  of  the  database  machine. 

The  effect  of  these  assumptions  on  our  formula  is  to  reduce 
Th  to  some  small,  constant  factor  for  parsing  and  formatting,  Tp, 
plus  the  time  required  to  deblock  and  process  the  final  block 
transferred.  According  to  our  assumptions,  the  latter  can  be  pes¬ 
simistically  estimated  as  the  time  required  to  transfer  one  block 
of  data  from  the  backend  to  the  host,  Tc.  Therefore,  we  can 


substitute  (Tp  +  Tc)  for  Th.  So  we  have: 


T  =  (Tp  ♦  Tc)  +  Tc  +  Ts  +  i*Tx  +  (r  +  1)»Td  + 
b»(r  +  1 )*Tq  +  a»Tc 

Now  let  us  assume  that  transfer  of  data  to  the  host  can  be  over¬ 
lapped  with  accesses  to  the  database  store  and  query  execution. 
This  reduces  the  term  which  represents  backend-to-host  transfe1' 
time  from  a*Tc  to  Tc,  representing  the  time  required  to  transmit 
the  last  block.  Let  us  also  assume  that  accesses  to  the  database 
store  and  query  execution  are  overlapped.  The  time  to  access  the 
database  store  and  execute  the  query  can  be  reduced  to: 

Td  +  max(  r»Td,  b*r»Tq  )  +  b*Tq. 

Td  represents  the  time  to  access  the  first  block,  and  b*Tq 
represents  the  time  required  to  process  the  final  block.  The 
expression  max(  r#Td,  b*r*Tx)  represents  the  remaining  execution 
time.  This  indicates  that  execution  time  may  be  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  access  time,  in  the  case  where  queries  can  be  executed 
at  disk  transfer  rates.  Otherwise,  execution  time  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  processing  time. 

As  a  final  simplification,  let  us  assume  that  index  search  is 
overlapped  with  access  of  blocks  of  index  data.  Since  we  expect 
that  the  index  search  algorithm  will  be  fast,  we  can  estimate  the 
time  required  to  process  the  index  as  i*Td,  that  is  the  time 
>"equired  to  access  the  index. 

We  now  simplify  our  formula  for  average  elapsed  time  to: 

T  =  Tp  +  3*Tc  +  Ts  +  Td  +  i*Td  + 
max(  r»Td,  b*r»Tq  )  +  b#Tq 

Note  that  the  first  four  terras  are  constants .  These  represent  the 
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fixed  overhead  for  query.  Let  us  combine  them  and  write  our  for¬ 
mula  as: 

T  =  Ov  +  i*Td  +  max(  r*Td,  b#r»Tq  )  +  b*Tq, 

where  Ov  represents  the  fixed  overhead.  The  variables  of  the 
response  time,  as  shown  by  the  formula,  are  the  time  required  to 
process  the  index,  the  time  required  to  access  the  data  from  the 
database  store,  and  the  time  required  for  processing  the  data. 

3.2.  The  Three  Query  Classifications 

In  the  previous  section,  we  demonstrated  that  elapsed  times 
are  the  sum  of  the  time  required  to  process  the  index,  the  time 
required  to  access  the  data  from  the  database  store,  and  the  time 
required  for  processing  the  data.  As  demonstrated  by  the  model, 
elapsed  times  are  a  function  of  the  query  variable  i,  the  database 
variable  b,  the  variable  r,  which  relates  the  query  to  the  data¬ 
base  structure,  and  the  constants  which  represent  machine 
resources.  The  database  machine  resources  are  the  processor  or 
processors,  and  the  memory,  both  secondary  and  primary.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  processor  resources  is  represented  by  the  constant  Tq. 
Consumption  of  memory  resources  is  represented  by  the  constant  Td. 
There  is  some  overhead  in  the  host  machine  and  in  the  database 
machine  for  every  query,  represented  by  the  expression  (Ov  + 
i*Td) . 

We  propose  three  query  classifications  which  correspond  to 
the  components  of  the  elapsed-time  sum:  overhead-intensive, 
access-intensive,  and  processor-intensive.  Access- in tensive 
queries  are  those  for  which  the  dominant  factor  in  query  execution 
time  is  the  volume  of  relevant  data  accessed  from  the  database 
store.  Processo-- in tensive  queries  are  those  for  which  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  in  query  execution  time  is  the  work  done  by  the  pro¬ 
cessor.  Overhead- in tensive  queries  are  those  for  which  the  dom¬ 
inant  factor  is  the  work  done  by  the  host  and  the  database 
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machine  before  accessing  the  relevant  data  from  the  database 
store,  for  example  parsing  and  formatting  the  query  or  accessing 
and  searching  indices. 

The  model  presented  above  is  very  simple  and  straightforward. 
For  example,  it  does  not  consider  the  case  that,  for  sorting  or 
join  operations,  additional  I/O  operations  may  be  required.  How¬ 
ever,  the  query  classification  scheme  is  applicable  for  all  opera¬ 
tions,  since  the  elapsed  time  for  any  query  can  be  characterized 
in  terms  of  the  query, the  database,  and  the  machine  resources. 


4.  THE  PERFORMANCE  INDICES 


A  performance  index  is  "a  descriptor  which  is  used  to 
represent  a  system's  performance  or  some  of  its  aspects"  [Ferr78]. 
When  we  evaluate  a  system  or  a  machine,  we  are  interested  in  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects.  The  quantitative  aspects 
are  speed,  productivity,  and  capacity.  The  qualitative  aspects 
include  such  things  as  ease-of-use  and  the  scope  of  functionality. 
For  example,  when  we  evaluate  a  relational  database  machine  we 
might  want  to  ask  not  only  how  fast  the  machine  performs  join 
operations,  a  quantitative  aspect,  but  also  whether  the  machine 
furnishes  the  capability  to  perform  inequality  joins,  a  qualita¬ 
tive  aspect. 

The  primary  object  of  this  study  is  quantitative  performance 
evaluation.  We  have  defined  performance  indices  for  the  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  performance.  Execution  and  interpretation  of  the 
benchmarks  will  provide  some  very  useful  qualitative  information. 
However,  we  have  not  attempted  to  provide  a  complete  evaluation  of 
qualitative  aspects.  So,  in  the  next  three  sections  of  this 
chapter,  we  define  the  quantitative  performance  indices  for  com¬ 
parative  evaluation  of  relational  database  machines. 

£.J_.  /I  Meaningful  Performance  Index 

There  are  three  classes  of  quantitative  performance  indices. 
Indices  of  productivity  measure  the  volume  of  information  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  system  per  unit  of  time.  Indices  of  responsiveness 
measure  the  time  between  the  presentation  of  an  input  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  arrival  of  the  corresponding  output.  Indices  of  util¬ 
ization  measure  the  activity  of  a  resource  over  an  interval  of 
time  [Ferr78]. 
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The  database  machine  user  is  interested  in  all  of  these 
classes  of  performance  indices.  All  of  the  following  are  ques¬ 
tions  a  user  might  ask.  What  is  the  response  time  for  query  x? 
How  many  transactions  of  type  y  per  minute  can  be  processed? 
What  percentage  of  the  (CPU,  I/O,  memory,  bus,  communications) 
resources  are  absorbed  by  workload  z? 

}±.2.  What  Measurement  Tools  are  Available? 

Two  factors  limit  the  choice  of  measurement  tools.  First,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  variety  of  host  machines  and  database  machines. 
Some  type  of  software  or  firmware  monitor  will  usually  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  host  machine.  A  monitor  may  be  available  for  the 
database  machine.  However,  the  monitors  are  designed  for  specific 
architectures.  There  is  no  simple  way  to  specify  measurements  in 
such  a  way  that  the  results  from  machine-to-machine  will  be  com¬ 
parable.  Second,  the  database  machine  and  related  software  are, 
in  all  probability,  proprietary  products.  Modification  of  the 
software  and  the  use  of  hardware  probes  within  the  machine  will  be 
prohibited.  Even  if  these  activities  were  not  prohibited,  decid¬ 
ing  where  to  place  the  hardware  probes  and  software  traps  would  be 
a  complex  task,  different  for  every  machine. 

One  facility  that  is  generally  available  on  all  systems  is 
access  through  software  to  the  system  clock.  Because  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  general  availability,  this  is  the  performance  measure¬ 
ment  tool  which  we  will  use.  Monitors  and  other  tools  may  be  used 
to  provide  additional  information,  but  their  use  will  not  be 
addressed  in  this  methodology.  If  such  tools  are  used,  care 
should  be  taken  that  adjustment  be  made  for  a  /  overhead  incurred 
by  the  tool. 

—•2.'  The  Measurements 

The  system  clock  will  be  our  measurement  tool.  We  will  meas¬ 
ure  elapsed  time.  The  time  from  the  system  clock  will  be  recorded 
just  prior  to  the  submission  of  a  query.  The  time  from  the  system 
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clock  will  be  recorded  again  immediately  after  the  last  partici¬ 
pating  tuple  has  been  returned  from  the  database  machine  to  the 
user  process  on  the  host. 

Some  overhead  will  be  incurred  in  sampling  the  system  clock. 
An  estimate  of  this  overhead  can  be  derived  by  constructing  a 
simple  job  which  repeatedly  samples  the  system  clock.  The  job 
should  be  run  under  controlled  conditions,  with  the  host  workload 
as  specified  in  Chapter  2.  The  sample  mean  time  between  calls  can 
be  used  as  an  estimate  of  the  overhead.  With  a  sample  size  of  30, 
we  can  assume  an  approximately  normal  distribution.  The  sample 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  establish  a  confidence  interval 
for  the  sample  mean  with  a  confidence  coefficient  of  at  least 
0.95. 

j4,4  .The  Performance  Indices  -  Elapsed  Time  and  Throughput 

We  will  calculate  two  performance  indices  from  our  measure¬ 
ments.  The  first,  the  throughput  index ,  measures  the  amount  of 
work  performed  by  a  system  in  a  given  unit  of  time.  This  is  an 
index  of  productivity.  The  second  index,  the  elapsed  time  index, 
is  defined  as  the  interval  of  time  required  per  unit  of  work. 
This  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  throughput  index.  The  elapsed  time 
index  is  an  index  of  responsiveness.  In  Section  4.1,  a  third  type 
of  index  was'defined,  i.e.,  indices  of  utilization.  Since  we  have 
limited  our  measurement  tool  to  the  host  system  clock,  we  will  not 
be  collecting  the  type  of  data  required  to  construct  such  an 
index. 

The  throughput  and  elapsed  times  indices  are  defined  in  terms 
of  units  of  work.  How  do  we  define  "work"?  In  the  context  of 
database  systems,  we  have  several  choices.  We  might  choose  a 
query  as  a  unit  of  work,  or  a  transaction  as  a  unit  of  work.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  these  is  a  good  choice,  because  the  actual  work  involved 
in  a  query  or  a  transaction  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  form  of 
the  query  or  transaction,  but  also  upon  the  amount  of  relevant 
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data  and  participating  data  in  the  database.  We  choose  instead  to 
use  the  tuple  as  a  unit  of  work.  The  exact  definition  of  work  is 
different  for  each  query  classification.  These  definitions  will 
be  given  in  the  Section  4.4.1,  where  we  define  the  performance 
indices  for  the  basic  benchmarks.  The  performance  indices  for  the 
multiple-user  benchmarks  are  defined  in  Section  4.4.2. 

4.4.1.  Performance  Indices  for  the  Basic  Benchmarks 

As  the  results  of  the  basic  benchmarks  are  analyzed,  queries 
are  assigned  to  query  pools  according  to  the  query  classification 
scheme  presented  in  Chapter  3«  Let  us  assume  that  as  the  queries 
are  assigned  to  query  pools,  they  are  assigned  unique  identifiers. 
The  access-intensive  queries  are  assigned  identifiers  of  the  form 
Ai .  The  processor-intensive  queries  are  assigned  identifiers  of 
the  form  Pj  ,  and  the  overhead-intensive  queries  identifiers  of  the 
form  Ok. 

Now,  let  us  define  three  functions  of  a  query.  Let  x  be  a 
query  identifier  of  the  form  Aj ,  P j ,  or  0^.  Then  we  define 

E(x)  to  be  the  elapsed  time  for  query  x, 

PT(x)  to  be  the  the  number  of  participating  tuples  for  query 
x,  i.e.,  the  number  of  tuples  which  satisfy  the  qualification 
of  query  x,  and 

RB(x)  to  be  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data  for  query 
x,  i.e.,  the  number  of  blocks  of  data  accessed  for  query  x. 

Let  us  also  define  a  constant,  Nmax,  which  is  the  largest  number 
of  tuples  per  block  in  the  database. 

We  will  calculate  performance  indices  for  each  query  pool. 
The  formulae  are  given  below. 

£4=  __  < _ _ 
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All  of  the  indices  are  in  units  of  time  per  tuple. 

The  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple  for  access-intensive  queries, 
EA,  is  a  quotient.  The  dividend  is  the  sum  of  elapsed  times  for 
all  access-intensive  queries.  The  divisor  is  the  sum  of  the  number 
of  blocks  of  relevant  data  for  all  access  intensive  queries  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  maximum  number  of  tuples  per  block  in  the  database. 
The  index  represents  the  minimum  elapsed  time  per  tuple  for 
access-intensive  queries.  The  dominant  factor  in  response  times 
for  these  queries  is  the  number  of  blocks  of  relevant  data. 
Therefore,  an  index  defined  in  units  of  elapsed  time/block  is  the 
logical  choice.  However,  since  we  want  to  state  all  indices  in 
the  same  units,  we  use  tuples  per  unit  time. 

The  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple  for  processor-intensive 
queries,  EP,  is  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  elapsed  times  for  all 
processor-intensive  queries  and  the  sura  of  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  tuples  for  the  same  queries.  This  is  a  straightforward 
choice.  The  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple  for  overhead-intensive 
queries,  EO,  is  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  elapsed  times  for  all 
overhead-intensive  queries  and  the  sura  of  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  tuples  for  the  same  queries.  We  expect  that  overhead¬ 
intensive  queries  will  be  single-tuple  queries,  or  queries  involv¬ 
ing  a  small  number  of  tuples.  It  is  reasonable  to  distribute  the 
overhead  incurred  over  the  number  of  participating  tuples  for 
these  types  of  queries. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  indices?  In  each  case  the 
elapsed  time  index  represents  the  best-case  performance  of  the 
database  machine  for  a  particular  class  of  queries.  The  indices 
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provide  valuable  information  about  the  basic  performance  of  the 
database  machine.  These  indices  will  also  be  used  in  calculating 
comparative  performance  indices  for  the  multiple-user  benchmarks. 

4.4.2  Performance  Indices  for  the  Kjltiple-User  Benchmarks 

Multiple-user  benchmarks  are  modeled  as  collections  of  jobs. 
Each  job  is  modeled  as  a  collection  of  queries  from  a  single  query 
pool.  The  jobs,  then,  can  be  categorized  as  access-intensive, 
processor-intensive,  or  overhead-intensive.  Assume  a  mix  of  * j * 
jobs,  of  which  'a'  jobs  are  access-intensive,  'p'  jobs  are 
processor-intensive ,  and  ’o'  jobs  are  overhead-intensive. 

The  first  three  performance  indices  are  analogous  to  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  tuple  indices  calculated  for  the  basic  bench¬ 
marks.  The  formulae  are  given  below,  where  n  indicates  that  these 
indices  pertain  to  the  nth  multiple-user  benchmark.  Each  index  is 
the  dividend  of  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  job  and  the  sum  of  the 
tuples  for  all  jobs  in  a  given  category. 

(4)  IK  =  fY£KP{A)) 
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Now  we  can  construct  an  overall  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple 
index  for  this  particular  benchmark  job  mix.  This  index  follows 
naturally  from  the  elapsed  time  per  tuple  indices  above. 
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This  represents  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple  for  the  job  mix. 

The  overall  mean  elapsed  time  per  tuple  index  can  be  shown  to 
be  a  function  of  the  individual  elapsed  time  per  tuple  indices  as 
follows.  Let  x,  y,  and  z  represent  the  wor'<  component  of  the 
individual  indices.  Then  we  can  write  E^,  as 


(8) 
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To  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  job  mix  on  performance,  we  con¬ 
struct  comparative  indices  for  each  job  classification  and  for  the 
job  mix.  The  measured  elapsed  times  are  replaced  by  an  expression 
which  contains  the  best-case  elapsed  times  per  tuple  derived  from 
the  basic  benchmarks.  The  indices  for  the  job  classifications 
represent  the  dividend  of  the  mean  best-case-estimated  >-i-;sed 
time  per  job  and  the  total  number  of  tuples  for  a  job  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  calculation  is  simplified  to  the  mean  be3t-case  elapsed 
time  over  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  job  classification. 
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The  overall  comparative  index  for  the  benchmark  is  the  dividend  of 
the  mean  elapsed  time  per  Job  and  the  total  tuples  for  the  entire 
job  mix. 
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(12) 

This  represents  the  ideal  machine  performance,  where  the  degree  of 

multiprogramming  has  no  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  machine. 

We  can  show  that  E'n  is  a  function  of  the  individual  comparative 

indices  in  the  same  manner  as  shown  for  E ..  The  ratio  of  E  to 

n  n 

E'n  represents  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  machine  for  this 
particular  job  mix  and  degree  of  multiprogramming . 

We  will  also  calculate  mean  throughput  indices.  The  indices 
are  calculated  as  follows,  where  '  c’  represents  some  constant  used 

to  convert  the  time  units.  For  example,  if  the  elapsed  times  are 

measured  in  seconds/tuple,  a  constant  of  60  is  used  to  yield  a 
throughput  index  in  tuples/minute. 

(13)  Tn  =  En-l'c 

(14)  f'n  =  £'n  '*  *C 

T^  is  the  actual  mean  throughput  for  this  job  mix.  T'n  is  the 
mean  throughput  calculated  the  for  ideal  machine.  The  definitions 
of  the  indices  for  the  Job  classifications  are  similar. 

Note  that  we  have  not  specified  the  time  units  to  be  used. 

The  time  units  of  the  raw  measurements  will  depend  on  the  system 
being  benchmarked.  However,  we  recommend  that,  for  generality  and 
comparability,  the  elapsed  time  indices  be  computed  in 
second3/tuple  and  the  throughput  indices  in  tuples/minute. 
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5.  CONSTRUCTING  AND  EXECUTING  BASIC  BENCHMARK  JOBS 

Two  parts  of  our  methodology  are  specif ica cions  for  bench¬ 
mark  job  structures  and  a  procedure  for  running  benchmark  jobs. 
In  Section  5.1,  we  will  describe  the  benchmark  job  structures.  In 
Section  5.2,  we  will  discuss  the  number  of  measurements  to  be 
taken  per  job.  The  actions  which  must  be  taken  to  prepare  for 
executing  the  benchmarks  are  described  in  Section  5.3.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  executing  benchmark  jobs  is  detailed  in  Section  5.^. 

J5.JL  The  Benchmark  Job  Structures 

The  basic  benchmark  jobs  will  be  batch  jobs.  The  object  of 
the  basic  benchmarks  is  to  establish  optimum  performance  charac¬ 
teristics  for  the  machine.  Performance  measurements  for  interac¬ 
tive  jobs  are  limited  by  the  data  rate  of  the  terminal  line.  Per¬ 
formance  measurements  for  batch  jobs  are  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  buffer  space  available  in  the  host  main  memory.  There¬ 
fore  batch  jobs  will  give  better  estimates  for  optimum  elapsed 
times  and  throughput. 

There  are  two  batch  job  models,  one  for  single-tuple  queries 
and  a  second  for  multiple-tuple  queries.  A  job  for  single-tuple 
queries  will  execute  a  collection  of  single-tuple  queries  against 
a  single  relation.  A  job  fo1-  multiple-tuple  queries  will  execute 
multiple  queries  against  multiple  relations  of  a  single  tuple 
size. 

Production  programs  would  execute  some  operations  on  the  data 
returned  from  the  database  machine.  We  will  not  attempt  to  model 
the  actions  of  particula-  kinds  of  production  programs.  Instead, 
the  batch  jobs  will  merely  output  the  tuples  returned  from  the 
database  machine.  The  output  should  be  directed  to  a  spool  file, 
to  avoid  the  limitation  of  output  device  speeds.  A  desirable 


side-effect  is  that  the  results  are  then  available  for  verifica¬ 
tion.  The  batch  jobs  will  also  output  accumulated  statistics  to  a 
statistics  file,  and  will  write  the  queries  to  a  query  file  for 
constructing  the  query  pools. 

Figure  3  is  the  pseudo-code  representation  of  the  body  of  a 
batch  program  which  executes  single-tuple  queries  against  a  single 
relation.  The  lines  of  pseudo-code  are  numbered  on  the  left. 
Lines  1  through  4  are  intialization  code.  An  array  to  hold  the 
measurements,  measurement__array ,  and  an  index  to  the  array, 
query_counter ,  are  cleared.  Lines  5  and  16  represent  some  mechan¬ 
ism  for  constructing  the  stream  of  single-tuple  queries.  This 
mechanism  will  vary  with  different  host  interfaces.  In  general,  it 
will  require  substitution  of  values  in  the  qualification  portion 
of  the  query.  Measurements  are  accumulated  in  the  array  in  lines 
6  through  17.  Lines  18  through  22  represent  the  output  phase  of 
the  program.  After  all  queries  have  been  executed,  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple,  the  variance,  and  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviation  are  computed.  An  adjustment  for  the  time  required 
to  read  the  host  system  clock  should  be  subtracted  from  the  mean 
calculated  from  the  raw  measurements.  The  raw  measurements  are 
then  sorted  into  ascending  order  to  facilitate  analysis.  The 
count  of  the  number  of  queries,  total  elapsed  time,  the  mean, 
variance,  and  standard  deviation,  as  well  as  the  raw  measurements, 
are  output  to  the  statistics  file. 

Figure  4  is  the  pseudo-code  representation  of  the  body  of  a 
batch  program  which  executes  multiple-tuple  queries  against  multi¬ 
ple  relations  having  the  same  tuple  size.  The  structure  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  single-tuple  job  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  major 
distinction  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  multiple  relations.  A 
separate  measurement  array  is  kept  fo*-  each  relation  (or  set  of 
relations  in  the  case  of  multiple-relation  queries),  and  statis¬ 
tics  are  calculated  for  each  relation(s).  The  mechanism  for  con¬ 
structing  queries  will  require  substitution  of  target  relation 


1.  begin  single-tuple  job; 

2.  open  output  spool  file, 

query  file, 
statistics  file, 
database; 

3.  clear  query-counter; 

4.  clear  measurement-array; 

5.  construct  first  query; 

6.  while  (more  queries)  do; 

7.  write  query  to  query  file; 

8.  increment  query-counter; 

9.  begin_time  =  host  system  clock; 

10.  submit  query; 

11.  get  tuple; 

12.  write  tuple  to  spool  file; 

13.  end-time  =  host  system  clock; 

14.  compute  elapsed_time  in  seconds; 

15.  measurement_array[query_counter] 

elapsed_time; 

16.  construct  next  query; 

17.  end  while; 

18.  compute  sum,  of-elapsed-times, 

mean_elapsed_time_per_tuple, 

variance, 

standard-deviation; 

19.  sort  measurement-array  into 
ascending  sequence; 

20.  write  query-counter, 

sum_Df_elapsed_times, 

mean_elapsed_time_per_query, 

variance, 

standard  deviation, 
measurement-array 
to  statistics  file; 

21.  close  files,  database; 

22.  end  single-tuple  job; 


Figure  3: 


Single-Tuple  Job  Model 


1.  begin  multiple_tuple  job; 

2.  open  output  spool  file, 

query  file, 
statistics  file, 
database; 

3.  clear  query  counters; 

4.  clear  measurement  arrays; 

5.  initialize  array  indices; 

6.  construct  first  query; 

7.  while  (mors  queries)  do; 

8.  write  query  to  query  file; 

9.  determine  current  relation(s); 

10.  clear  tuple_counter; 

11.  increment  query  counter  for 
current  relation(s); 

12.  begin_time  =  host  system  clock; 

13.  submit  query; 

14.  v/hile  (more  tuples)  do; 

15.  get  tuple; 

16.  v/rite  tuple  to  spool  file; 

17.  increment  tuple_counter; 

IB.  end-while; 


19.  endJtime  =  host  system  clock; 

20.  compute  elapsecLlime  in  seconds; 

21.  store  clapsecLtime  and 
tuple_counter  in 
measurement  array  for 
current  relation(s); 

22.  construct  next  query; 

23.  end  while; 


Figure  4:  Multiple-Tuple  Job  Model 
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24.  for  (each  relation  or  set  of  relations)  do; 

25.  compute  sum_of.,  elapsed-times, 
mean_elapsed_time_per_tuple, 
variance, 

standard-deviation, 

sum_oi_ralevant_blocks, 

mean_elapsedJLim&_per_block, 

variance, 

standard  deviation; 

26.  sort  measurement  array  into 
ascending  sequence  by 
elapsed  time; 

27.  write  relation  identifier(s). 

query-counter, 
sum_DL_£laps  ed_times 
mean_elapsed_time_per_tuple, 
variance, 

standard-deviation, 

sum_of_relevanL±>locks, 

me  an_e  1  ap  s  e  d _ Li  m  e_p  e  r_b  loc  k , 

variance, 

standard  deviation, 
measurement  array 
to  statistics  file; 

2B.  end  for; 

29.  close  files,  database; 

30.  end  multiple-tuple  job; 

Figure  Multiple-Tuple  Job  Model  (Continued) 


names  as  well  as  substitution  of  values  in  the  qualification 
portion  of  the  query.  The  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating 
tuple  and  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block,  along 
with  variances  and  standard  deviations,  are  computed  from  the 
measurement  arrays. 


5.2.  How  Many  Measurements  for  Reliability? 

The  reliability  of  the  benchmark  measurements  is  related  to 
the  number  of  measurements.  A  single  measurement  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  reliable.  We  must  have  a  number  of  measurements. 
How  many  measurements  are  required  to  insure  that  the  mean  elapsed 
time  is  a  reliable  estimate? 

The  measurements  from  a  benchmark  job  represent  a  sample  from 
a  unknown  distribution  of  elapsed  times.  What  we  are  really  asking 
then,  when  we  ask  how  many  measurements  are  required,  is  what  is 
an  adequate  sample  size?  One  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to 
use  the  Central  Limit  Theorem.  The  Central  Limit  Theorem  can  be 
interpreted  as  follows.  If  a  large  random  sample  is  taken  from 
any  distribution  with  mean  ji  and  variance  then  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  random  variable  n*^X  -  p)/<S  will  be  approximately  a 
standard  normal  distribution  [DeGr753. 

First  note  that  this  applies  only  to  random  samples.  The 
measurements  taken  for  a  particular  benchmark  are  certainly  not  a 
random  sample.  However,  the  measurements  for  a  single  relation 
within  a  benchmark  can  be  considered  to  be  a  random  sample  from 
the  distribution  of  elapsed  times  for  a  particular  type  of  query 
and  a  particular  relation.  We  can  apply  the  Central  Limit  Theorem 
at  this  level.  With  a  sample  size  of  62,  the  probability  that  the 
sample  mean  is  within  0.25  standard  deviations  of  the  true  mean  is 
0.95.  (See  Appendix  C  for  calculations.)  With  a  sample  size  of 
16,  the  probability  that  the  sample  mean  is  within  0.5  standard 
deviations  of  the  true  mean  is  0.95.  Given  a  sample  size  n,  we  can 
calculate  the  interval  around  the  mean  with  a  given  probability. 
With  a  sample  size  of  30,  the  sample  mean  will  be  within  0.3578 
standard  deviations  of  the  true  mean  with  a  probability  of  0.95. 

Now  we  have  a  means  of  determining  the  sample  size  and  calcu¬ 
lating  the  reliability  of  the  measurements.  Is  this  practical? 
We  will  be  dealing  with  queries  which  return  many  tuples  and 
queries  which  return  few  tuples.  Consider  a  query  for  which  the 
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el  apsed  time  measurement  is  10  minutes.  If  we  execute  62  such 
queries,  the  benchmark  job  will  run  for  _10  hours.  Clearly  this  is 
not  practical. 

Where  the  volume  of  data  associated  with  the  queries  is  low, 
we  will  base  the  sample  sizes  on  calculations  from  the  Central 
Limit  Theorem.  Where  the  volume  of  data  associated  with  the 
queries  is  high,  we  will  choose  a  reasonable  sample  size  and  judge 
the  reliability  of  results  in  an  intuitive  manner,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  as  the  volume  of  data  increases,  the  elapsed 
time  measurements  will  increase.  Therefore  our  first  criterion 
for  reliability  is  that  the  elapsed  time  be  a  monotonically 
increasing  function  of  the  number  of  participating  tuples,  the 
number  of  relevant  blocks,  or  the  number  of  operations  executed  by 
the  processor( s) .  As  a  sepond  criterion,  we  will  require  that 
results  be  reproducible.  In  general,  we  will  repeat  the  jobs 
three  times.  The  measurements  from  the  three  repetitions  should  be 
very  close.  As  a  further  criterion,  we  expect  the  results  to  be 
consistent  with  the  particular  machine  architecture.  In  Chapter 
6,  we  discuss  the  interpretation  of  benchmark  results  relative  to 
the  architectural  features  of  database  machines. 

j>  .^.  Preparing  to  Execute  the  Benchmarks 

The  first  step  in  preparing  to  execute  the  benchmarks  is  to 
define  the  set  of  benchmarks  which  have  relevance  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  machine  being  benchmarked.  Appendix  B  is  a  list  of  basic 
benchmarks.  Each  is  uniquely  identified  by  a  roman  numeral.  Some 
of  the  basic  benchmarks,  for  example  those  dealing  with  comparison 
of  alternative  index  structures,  will  not  be  applicable  if  the 
machine  does  not  support  those  index  structures.  Select  only  the 
applicable  benchmarks  for  the  benchmark  set. 

The  second  step  is  to  establish  the  artificial  database.  The 
choice  of  parameters  for  tuple  width,  relation  cardinality,  and 
number  of  attribute  values  per  tuple  are  documented,  along  with 


the  standard  tuple  templates.  The  relations  are  generated  using 
the  relation  generator,  and  loaded  into  the  database  machine. 

To  completely  describe  the  structure  of  the  database,  we  must 
also  specify  the  placement  of  the  relations  on  the  devices  in  the 
database  store  and  the  index  structure.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
discussion,  let  us  develop  some  notation.  Our  database  is 
comprised  of  twelve  relations  with  four  tuple  widths  and  three 
cardinalities.  Let  us  designate  'S',  'M',  and  'L'  to  represent 
the  small,  medium,  and  large  cardinalities,  and  let  • 1  * ,  '2',  '3', 
and  * ’  represent  the  four  tuple  widths,  from  smallest  to  largest. 
We  can  then  construct  relation  names  which  uniquely  identify  each 
relation.  For  example,  relation  SI  is  the  relation  with  the  smal¬ 
lest  tuple  width  and  the  smallest  cardinality. 

The  placement  of  relations  on  the  devices  in  the  database 
store  is  an  important  issue  in  multiple-relation  queries.  In 
cases  where  the  user  can  control  the  placement  of  relations,  we 
will  be  interested  in  measuring  the  effect  of  alternative  place¬ 
ment  strategies.  Initially,  the  entire  database  will  be  stored  on 
one  volume.  During  the  course  of  the  benchmarks,  relation  Ml  will 
be  moved  to  a  second  device.  Experiments  to  determine  whether 
this  results  in  a  performance  improvement  will  be  run.  If  a  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  results,  relations  M2,  M3,  and  M^  will  also 
be  moved  to  the  second  device.  If  no  significant  improvement 
results,  relation  Ml  will  be  restored  to  its  original  placement. 

In  the  case  that  the  machine  supports  alternative  index 
structures,  the  index  structure  of  the  database  should  be  con¬ 
structed  as  follows.  The  primary  index  for  each  relation  is  to  be 
built  on  the  KEY  attribute  values.  Secondary  indices  for  each 
relation  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  MIRROR  and  P5A  attribute 
values. 

The  third  step  in  preparing  to  execute  the  benchmarks  is  to 
develop  program  templates  for  single-tuple  and  multiple-tuple 
query  jobs.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  we  are  ready  to  begin 


construction  and  execution  of  the  basic  benchmark  jobs. 

ji.JJ.  A  Procedure  for  Executing  Basic  Benchmark  Jobs 
and  Recording  Measurements 

The  basic  benchmark  jobs  are  executed  in  single-user  mode 
with  no  host  machine  workload  other  than  that  associated  with 
using  the  database  machine.  To  facilitate  organization,  the  job 
names  and  file  names  should  be  informative.  File  names  and  job 
names  for  single-tuple  query  jobs  include  the  benchmark  identifier 
and  relation  name.  File  names  and  job  names  for  multiple-tuple 
query  jobs  include  the  benchmark  identifier  and  the  tuple  width. 
Using  the  notation  developed  in  the  previous  section,  the  job 
names  for  Benchmark  I  might  be  I1J0B,  I2J0B,  I3J0B,  and  I^JOB. 
The  job  names  for  Benchmark  V  might  be  VS1 ,  VS2,  etc. 

The  benchmarks  are  executed  in  order  by  benchmark  identifier. 
All  jobs  for  a  particular  benchmark  are  executed  consecutively. 
Results  are  accumulated  job-by-job,  Figure  5  shows  a  proposed  form 
for  accumulating  statistics.  Printouts  of  the  related  statistics 
files  should  be  attached  to  this  form.  In  addition  to  these 
statistics,  the  total  run  time  for  each  job  should  be  recorded. 
If  the  job  is  a  multiple-tuple  job,  also  record  the  number  of 
queries  in  the  job.  These  run  times  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
run  time  for  multiple-user  benchmarks,  as  explained  in  Chapter  8. 

After  all  the  jobs  of  a  benchmark  have  been  executed,  the 
results  are  analyzed.  The  general  guidelines  in  Chapter  6  and  any 
specific  guidelines  for  the  particular  benchmark  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  end  result  of  the  analysis  is  a  classification  of  the 
queries.  According  to  the  classification,  assign  the  queries  to 
the  proper  query  pool.  The  documents  from  this  analysis  and  the 
accumulated  statistics  will  be  the  documentation  for  the  bench¬ 
mark. 


Figure  5:  Proposed  Form  for  Accumulating  Statistics 


6.  INTERPRETING  BASIC  BENCHMARK  RESULTS 

The  classification  of  basic  benchmark  quer.'es  depends  upon 
interpretation  of  the  benchmark  results.  In  order  to  interpret 
these  results,  we  must  first  analyze  the  architecture  of  the 
machine.  This  analysis  of  the  machine  architecture  can  be 
developed  from  published  material,  and  does  not  require  any  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  a  proprietary  nature.  Based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  architecture,  we  can  develop  some  expectations  about  the 
machine's  performance.  If  we  are  to  have  confidence  in  the 
results  of  benchmarks  involving  a  limited  number  of  queries,  we 
must  analyze  them  in  relation  to  these  expectations. 

The  results  of  the  basic  benchmarks  will  be  analyzed  with 
respect  to  the  expected  performance,  and  some  specific  guidelines 
for  interpretation.  In  section  6.1,  we  describe  the  features  of 
database  machine  architectures  which  are  most  important  to  perfor¬ 
mance.  Section  6.2  consists  of  a  sample  analysis  of  a  particular 
database  machine  architecture .  A  set  of  specific  guidelines  for 
interpreting  actual  benchmark  results  is  given  in  Section  6.3. 

Architectural  Features  Affecting  Performance 

One  of  the  steps  in  interpreting  benchmark  results  is  to 
develop  an  analysis  of  the  machine  architecture.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  analysis  can  be  based  on  reference  manuals,  pro¬ 
motional  literature,  and  other  published  information.  No 
proprietary  knowledge  is  necessary.  But  this  analysis  of  the 
architecture  is  intended  to  be  useful  for  interpreting  benchmark 
results.  It  must  relate  the  features  of  the  architecture  to  the 
performance.  What  features  should  we  consider?  In  the  remainder 
of  this  section,  we  examine  a  number  of  database  machine  architec¬ 
tures.  We  categorize  the  machines  with  respect  to  the  architec- 
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tural  features  which  have  an  important  effect  on  performance.  We 
include  the  following  database  machines  in  our  study:  CASSM 
[Su79a,  Su79bJ,  RAP  [Ozka75J,  DBC  [Bann78c,  Bann793,  DIRECT 
[DeWi79],  DBMAC  [Miss833,  MDBS  fHe83,  Meno81],  SABRE  [Gard83h 
RDBM  [Schw833,  VERSO  [Banc83J.  IDM  [Brit83J,  and  Tanaka's  Data 
Stream  Machine  [Tana83J.  Of  these,  only  MDBS  does  not  implement 
the  entire  set  of  relational  operations.  We  include  it,  however, 
as  an  illustration  of  some  important  architectural  principles. 

We  are  still  in  the  problem-solving  stage  of  database  machine 
research.  We  have  moved  from  pencil-and-paper  solutions  into  pro¬ 
totype  implementation.  However,  there  is  as  yet  no  clear  con¬ 
sensus  on  the  "best"  architecture  for  a  database  machine.  An 
attempt  to  develop  a  taxonomy  of  architectures  which  reflects 
performance  characteristics  is  fruitless  —  every  architecture  is 
uniquel  We  can,  however,  categorize  the  designs  in  respect  to 
several  important  issues. 

The  first  of  these  issues  is  processor  structure.  Without 
exception,  these  database  machines  are  based  on  some  multiproces¬ 
sor  structure.  A  number  of  processors  share  the  work,  in  most 
cases  directed  by  a  control  processor.  We  must  consider  the  role 
of  the  control  processor  and  the  roles  of  the  other  processors 
separately.  We  can  also  find  some  commonality  in  interconnection 
schemes  between  the  processors  and  the  database  store.  In  Section 

6.1.1,  we  discuss  the  role  of  the  control  processor.  In  Section 

6.1.2,  we  categorize  processor  structure  by  processor  function  and 
interaction.  A  second  issue  is  the  interconnection  of  the  proces¬ 
sor  and  the  database  store.  We  categorize  methods  of  intercon¬ 
nection  in  Section  6.1.3. 

A  third  issue  arises  from  alternative  physical  organizations. 
With  two  exceptions,  the  architectures  which  we  will  examine  sup¬ 
port  the  relational  model  with  tuples  stored  contiguously.  VERSO 
supports  a  variation  on  the  universal  relation  scheme,  with  the 
concept  of  a  V-relation.  DBMAC  uses  a  tuple-substitution 
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technique  with  data  pool  storage.  In  Section  6.1.4,  we  discuss 
the  performance  implications  of  these  physical  organizations. 

A  final  issue  is  the  host-processor  interconnection.  The 
apparent  performance  of  the  database  machine  may  actually  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  speed  of  the  interconnection  mechanism.  This  issue  is 
examined  in  Section  6.1.5. 

6.1.1.  The  Role  of  the  Control  Processor 

With  one  exception,  DBMAC,  the  database  machines  we  will 
examine  are  organized  with  one  control  processor  and  one  or  more 
slave  processors.  The  role  of  the  control  processor  can  be  divided 
into  two  functional  areas.  First,  the  control  processor  performs 
administrative  functions,  such  as  communication  with  the  host 
machine,  distribution  of  work  among  the  other  processors,  and 
management  of  system  resources.  Second,  the  control  processor  may 
be  required  to  participate  in  query  execution.  The  participation 
may  be  limited  to  interacting  with  the  other  processors  during 
query  execution,  or  may  involve  assuming  some  of  the  functionality 
of  the  database  machine. 

Because  all  communication  with  the  host  goes  through  the  con¬ 
trol  processor,  it  is  a  potential  bottleneck.  A  certain  fixed 
overhead  will  be  incurred  in  the  control  processor  for  every 
query.  Distributing  the  work  among  the  processors  will  be  more  or 
le33  complicated  depending  on  the  functional  architecture  of  the 
machine.  Where  the  queries  follow  a  fixed  path  of  execution  with 
predetermined  resource  allocation,  this  work  will  be  minimal. 
This  is  the  case  in  MDBS.  Where  resources  are  allocated  dynami¬ 
cally,  as  in  DIRECT,  more  work  will  be  done  by  the  control  proces¬ 
sor. 

The  control  processor  will  also  participate  in  query  process¬ 
ing.  At  a  minimum,  it  will  do  query  decomposition.  Other  tasks 
that  may  be  required  are  parsing,  query  optimization,  concurrency 
control,  address  translation,  and  index  management.  In  extreme 


cases,  the  control  processor  may  be  the  only  processor  that  can 
perform  complex  operations  such  as  join.  Every  increment  in  func¬ 
tionality  increases  the  potential  of  the  control  processor  as  a 
bottleneck.  The  extent  to  which  the  control  processor  participates 
in  query  execution  also  has  an  effect  on  performance  through  mes¬ 
sage  traffic.  A  significant  share  of  the  bus  resources  may  be 
consumed  by  the  exchange  of  messages  between  the  control  processor 
and  the  slave  processors.  This  depends,  in  part,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  processors  are  interconnected  and  on  their  functional¬ 
ity.  We  discuss  both  of  these  issues  in  the  following  sections. 

6.1.2.  Database  Machine  Processor  Structures 

Database  machine  processor  structures  can  be  categorized  as 
homogeneous  multiprocessor  or  heterogeneous  multiprocessor  organi¬ 
zations.  Homogeneous  multiprocessor  organizations  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  number  of  processors  with  identical  functionality. 
Inherent  in  these  organizations  is  a  high  degree  of  intra-query 
parallelism.  The  execution  of  a  single  query  can  be  distributed 
across  multiple  processors.  Heterogeneous  multiprocessor  organi¬ 
zations  are  characterized  by  a  number  of  processors  with  special¬ 
ized  functionality.  These  organizations  offer  a  high  degree  of 
inter-query  parallelism.  The  functionally-specialized  processors 
perform  partial  execution  of  different  queries  simultaneously.  In 
the  following  sections,  we  examine  some  database  machine  architec¬ 
tures  to  illustrate  our  categorization. 


A.  Homogeneous  Multiprocessor  Architectures 

RAP,  CASSM,  DIRECT,  DBMAC,  and  MDBS  are  all  example  of  homo¬ 
geneous  multiprocessor  architectures .  The  first  two,  RAP  and 
CASSM,  are  examples  of  cellular  architectures .  They  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  processors  which  process  data  directly 
out  of  the  database  store.  A  processor  and  its  associated  storage 
together  comprise  a  cell.  Figure  6  shows  a  cellula-  architecture . 
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Figure  6:  A  Cellular  Architecture 

The  processors  are  functionally  simple,  since  they  must  operate  at 
the  rate  of  the  device  used  for  the  database  store.  A  query  is 
broadcast  to  all  processors,  and  each  processor  processes  the 
query  against  the  data  available  to  it.  There  is  no  inter-query 
parallelism,  only  intra-query  parallelism.  These  are  single- 
instruction-stream-multiple-data-streara  (SIMD)  architectures 
[Flyn66].  The  simple  logic  of  the  cell  processors  and  absence  of 
sophisticated  processor  interconnections  are  further  limitations 
when  operations  involving  two  or  more  relations  are  processed. 
Such  operations  may  have  to  be  handled  by  the  control  processor  or 
the  host,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  RAP,  only  a  semijoin  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  . 
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In  DIRECT,  DBMAC,  and  MDBS,  the  processors  are  more  sophisti¬ 
cated,  The  full  range  of  relational  database  functions  is  imple- 
mented  in  the  processors  of  DIRECT  and  DBMAC;  however,  the  sort 
and  join  operations  are  not  implemented  in  the  MDBS.  Each  of 
these  machines  supports  concurrent  execution  of  multiple  queries, 
and  are  therefore  multiple-instruction-stream-multiple-data-stream 
(MIMD)  architectures .  Figure  7  shows  a  typical  homogeneous  mul¬ 
tiprocessor  architecture.  The  processor  interconnection  mechan¬ 
isms  of  DIRECT  and  MDBS  are  similar.  The  processors  are  inter¬ 
connected  by  a  broadcast  bus.  DBMAC  differs  in  that  the  processor 
bus  is  time-multiplexed.  There  are  also  differences  in  control 
strategy.  In  the  DIRECT  and  MDBS  organizations,  one  processor  is 
designated  to  perform  the  control  functions.  Control  is 


Figure  7:  A  Homogeneous  Multiprocessor  Architecture 
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distributed  among  the  processors  in  the  DBMAC  organization. 

In  the  DIRECT  machine,  the  control  processor  assigns  specific 
processors  to  specific  queries.  This  strategy  presents  two  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  the  control  processor  assumes  the  scheduling  func¬ 
tion,  increasing  its  workload.  Second,  the  individual  processors 
work  on  only  one  query  at  a  time.  As  a  result,  the  processors 
will  be  idle  while  waiting  for  resources. 

The  scheduling  function  in  MDBS  is  performed  in  the  slave 
processors.  The  control  processor  broadcasts  the  queries  to  all 
slave  processors.  Each  slave  processor  independently  schedules 
queries  for  execution.  The  role  of  the  control  processor  in  query 
execution  is  minimized. 

In  the  DBMAC  machine,  control  is  distributed  among  the  indi¬ 
vidual  processors.  The  unit  of  the  work  assigned  to  a  processor 
is  a  "primitive"  operation  rather  than  a  query.  All  transactions 
are  translated  into  execution  graphs,  the  nodes  of  which  represent 
the  primitive  operations.  This  strategy  results  in  less  idle  time 
in  the  processors.  Distribution  of  the  control  among  all  proces¬ 
sors  will  eliminate  the  control  processor  bottleneck  problem. 
However,  as  a  consequence  of  the  distribution  of  control  and  the 
small  unit  of  work  assigned,  message  traffic  is  increased. 


B.  Heterogeneous  Multiprocessor  Architectures 

DBC,  IDM,  SABRE,  RDBM,  VERSO,  and  Tanaka's  Data  Stream 
Machine  are  all  examples  of  heterogeneous  multiprocessor  architec¬ 
tures.  We  can  identify  three  sub-classifications.  DBC  is  a  pipe¬ 
lined  architecture.  IDM  and  VERSO  are  two-processor  architec¬ 
tures.  SABRE,  RDBM,  and  the  Data  Stream  Machine  are  dynamically 
configurable  architectures. 

Figure  8  shows  the  DBC  architecture  as  an  example  of  a  pipe¬ 
lined  architecture.  All  queries  follow  a  fixed  path  through  the 
pipeline.  As  is  the  case  with  all  pipelined  architectures,  we  can 
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Figure  8:  A  Pipelined  Architecture  -  DBC 

expect  the  major  performance  advantage  in  throughput.  The  limit¬ 
ing  factor  is  the  speed  of  the  processor  in  the  pipeline  which 
must  do  the  most  work.  Pipelined  architectures  can  be  classified 
M1MD. 

Figure  9  shows  a  typical  two-processor  architecture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  control  processor  and  one  slave  processor.  Each  pro¬ 
cessor  performs  specific  database  functions.  These  are  also 
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Figure  9:  A  Two-Processor  Architecture 

technically  MIMD  architectures.  However,  in  the  VERSO  machine, 
the  slave  processor  will  participate  in  every  query.  In  the  IDM, 
the  slave  processor  may  or  may  not  participate,  depending  on  the 
operation.  Therefore,  the  IDM  might  be  pessimistically  categor¬ 
ized  single-instruction-stream-single-data-stream  (SISD).  The 
degree  of  inter-query  parallelism  is  severely  limited  by  the 
number  of  processors. 

SABRE,  RDBM,  and  Tanaka's  Data  Stream  Machine  are  examples  of 
dynamically  configurable  architectures .  RDBM  and  Tanaka  s  machine 
dedicate  separate  processors  for  special  functions.  SABRE  may 
assign  several  special  functions  to  one  processor.  All  are  MIMD 
architectures .  In  all  of  these  machines,  a  key  factor  is  the 
algorithm  used  to  allocate  processor  resources.  Figure  10  shows  a 
dynamically  configurable  architecture. 
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Figure  10:  A  Dynamically  Configurable  Architecture 

6.1.3.  Interconnection  to  the  Database  Store 

The  methods  of  interconnecting  the  processors  and  the  data¬ 
base  store  can  be  divided  into  two  major  categories.  First  we 
have  those  architectures  which  associate  a  processor  with  every 
unit  the  database  store.  The  cellular  architectures,  CASSM  and 
RAP,  are  examples  of  this  category.  DBC  also  falls  into  this 
category.  Let  us  call  this  category  direct  interconnection .  to 
indicate  that  the  processors  are  connected  directly  to  the  data¬ 
base  store,  with  no  staging  of  data.  The  second,  a  more  common 
category,  includes  those  architectures  with  some  memory  hierarchy. 
Data  is  staged  from  the  database  store  into  a  RAM  or  RAMs,  where 
it  is  then  available  for  processing.  Let  us  call  this  category 
hierarchical  interconnection,  to  indicate  that  data  is  staged  from 


secondary  storage  into  some  random  access  memory  module  or 
modules. 

The  direct  interconnection  strategy  offers  the  advantage  that 
processors  never  wait  for  data.  The  tradeoff  Is  that  the  proces¬ 
sors  must  be  designed  to  work  at  the  speeds  which  can  keep  up  with 
the  transfer  rate  of  the  secondary  storage  device.  This  may 
result  in  limited  functionality,  and  increased  cost  for  special 
storage  technology.  A  second  tradeoff  is  that  the  capability  for 
sharing  data  among  processors  is  severely  limited.  CASSM,  RAP,  and 
DBC  use  the  direct  interconnection  strategy.  Of  the  three,  only 
RAP  has  a  facility  for  inter-processor  communication,  and  that 
facility  is  strictly  limited  to  nearest-neighbor  intercommunica¬ 
tions  for  performing  implicit  joins.  The  interconnection  strategy 
has  been  illustrated  in  Figure  6.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
applies  only  to  the  MM  (Mass  Memory)  processor  in  DBC. 

Figure  11  shows  a  hierarchical  interconnection  scheme. 
Hierarchical  interconnection  strategies  can  be  further  subdivided 
according  to  two  factors.  First,  there  is  the  issue  of  which  pro¬ 
cessors  have  access  to  the  database  store.  Second,  there  is  the 
issue  of  how  data  is  shared  among  the  processors  once  it  has  been 
staged  into  random  access  memory. 

In  the  IDM,  SABRE. V2,  RDBM  and  VERSO  machines,  a  single  pro¬ 
cessor  controls  the  transfer  of  data  from  secondary  storage  to 
random  access  memory.  The  IDM  and  SABRE. V2  machines  transfer 
data  across  a  single  bus  to  the  RAM.  The  performance  of  these 
machines  is  limited  by  the  bus  capacity,  as  shown  in  [Hsia833.  In 
the  VERSO  and  RDBM  machines,  data  from  the  disks  is  buffered.  The 
data  is  then  filtered  out  of  the  buffer  before  being  sent  to  the 
random  access  memory,  thus  providing  more  efficient  use  of  the 
bus.  VERSO  has  a  single  filter  processor;  RDBM  has  multiple 
filter  processors  which  operate  in  parallel. 

The  DIRECT,  DBMAC,  and  MDBS  machines  provide  parallel  access 
to  the  database  store.  The  DIRECT  machine  uses  a  crossbar  switch 
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Figure  11:  A  Hierarchical  Interconnection  Scheme 

to  provide  a  virtual  bus  for  each  storage  device-memory  pair.  This 
eliminates  the  single-bus  limitation,  but  increases  the  workload 
of  the  control  processor  and  the  interconnection  cost.  The  DBMAC 
machine  has  multiple  special-purpose  processors  which  filter  data 
at  disk  transfer  rates.  The  amount  of  data  which  must  be  brought 
in  from  secondary  storage  is  thus  reduced,  allowing  more  effective 
use  of  bus  capacity.  In  MDBS,  every  slave  processor  has  access  to 
a  portion  of  the  database  on  dedicated  disks.  The  work  is  done  in 
the  slave  processors,  so  that  only  participating  data  is  placed  on 
the  bus. 
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6. 1.4.  Alternative  Physical  Organizations 

DBMAC  uses  a  data  pool  organization  and  a  tuple  substitution 
strategy.  For  a  tuple  accessed  from  the  database  store,  the 
attribute  values  associated  with  the  tuple  id  (TID)  are  selected 
from  the  data  pools  to  compose  the  tuple.  This  has  several  impli¬ 
cations.  First,  there  is  an  additional  overhead  for  tuple  substi¬ 
tution  in  retrieving  data  from  the  database  store.  Second,  pro¬ 
jection  operations  may  be  more  efficient,  as  only  the  attribute 
values  specified  in  the  target  list  will  be  accessed  from  the 
database  store.  Third,  joins  may  be  performed  on  their  TIDs 
rather  than  on  the  tuples  themselves  [Blas77].  This  may  result 
in  improved  performance,  depending  on  the  actual  volume  of  the  TID 
information  compared  to  the  volume  of  the  actual  tuples.  Fourth, 
insert  and  delete  operations  will  be  expensive,  since  separate 
accesses  to  each  data  pool  may  be  required.  Similarly,  update 
operations  may  be  expensive,  depending  on  the  number  of  attribute 
values  updated. 

VERSO  uses  a  variation  on  the  universal  relation  scheme,  a 
V-relation  [Banc83].  The  V-relation  has  an  attribute  set  and  a 
set  of  update  units.  In  an  example  from  [Banc83], 

R( course, student, grade, hour, room, teacher) 
is  a  V-relation,  with  update  units  which  correspond  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  set  of  normalized  relations. 

R1 (course) , 

R2(course .student) , 

R3(course, student, grade) , 

Recourse  .hour  .room) , 

R5( course, teacher) 

The  update  units  represent  logical  relations.  The  tuples  of  the 
physical  relations  are  of  the  form  R((C(SG)*(HR)*T*)*) .  These 
tuples  are  stored  in  lexicographic  order.  This  scheme  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages.  The  main  advantage  is  that 
joins  are  replaced  by  selections.  However,  updates  are  expensive 
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due  to  the  non-normal  form  of  the  physical  relations. 

To  summarize,  the  motivation  behind  the  use  of  data  pools  and 
universal  relation  schemes  is  to  improve  performance  for  some 
operations,  for  example  join  operations.  This  is  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  other  operations. 

6.1.5.  Host-Database  Machine  Interconnection 

Let  us  examine  a  hypothetical  database  machine  which  can  pro¬ 
cess  data  at  disk  transfer  rates.  Assume  that  the  database  is 
stored  on  conventional  moving-head  disks  with  a  data  transfer  rate 
of  about  1  Mbyte/sec.  Let  us  process  a  hypothetical  query  on  our 
hypothetical  machine.  Say  that  the  query  is  a  simple  retrieval  of 
all  of  the  tuples  in  a  relation,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  is  1  Mbyte.  Our  elapsed  time  measurement  should  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  T  second  if  the  interconnection  between  the 
host  and  the  database  machine  can  support  this  transfer  rate. 

Two  available  interconnection  devices  are  the  RS-232  inter¬ 
face,  with  a  data  rate  of  19,200  baud,  about  2400  bytes/sec,  and 
the  IEEE-488  parallel  interface,  with  a  data  rate  of  170  K- 
bytes/sec.  A  third  interconnection  device  is  the  selector  chan¬ 
nel,  which  may  have  data  rates  from  1  to  2  Mbytes  per  second 
[Baer80],  We  must  also  consider  devices  such  as  Ethernet,  with  a 
data  rate  of  .1  to  10  Mbits  per  second,  or  at  maximum  1.25  Mbytes 
per  second  [Baer80],  Clearly  only  the  selector  channel  or  Ether¬ 
net  can  keep  up  with  our  hypothetical  machine  when  the  ratio  of 
relevant  data  to  participating  data  is  1:1.  When  the  ratio  is 
5.88:1,  the  IEEE-488  parallel  interface  will  then  provide  enough 
bandwidth.  The  RS-232  interface  will  be  adequate  only  when  the 
ratio  of  relevant  data  to  participating  data  is  as  low  as  404:1. 

Clearly,  the  host-database  machine  interconnection  will 
influence  apparent  performance.  It  may  also  limit  the  machine  to 
less-than-capacity  performance.  Consider  the  case  of  our 
hypothetical  machine.  Say  that  we  buffer  the  result  data  in  RAM, 
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and  that  the  database  machine-host  transfer  interface  has  DMA 
capability.  The  database  machine  can  continue  to  process  data 
even  while  data  is  being  transferred  to  the  host.  If  the  host- 
database  machine  interconnection  is  slow,  eventually,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  occur  that  the  result  buffers  are  full.  The  database 
machine  must  idle  while  waiting  for  buffer  space. 

What  we  must  consider  in  this  methodology  is  that  the  speed 
of  the  interconnection  may  influence  our  interpretation.  A  situa¬ 
tion  like  that  described  above  will  cause  some  operations  to 
appear  to  be  access-intensive  when  they  are  actually  overhead¬ 
intensive  or  processor-intensive.  We  can  also  expect  that  the 
relative  efficiency  measure  will  be  somewhat  overstated. 

6.2.  Expected  Performance  for  a  Database  Machine 

Let  us  choose  a  simple  example.  Figure  12  shows  the  machine 
architecture.  The  machine  is  organized  around  a  single  high-speed 
bus.  There  are  two  processors.  The  database  processor,  a 


Figure  12:  A  Database  Machine  Architecture 


conventional  microprocessor,  manages  the  machine  resources  as  well 
as  performing  data  management  functions.  The  auxiliary  processor, 
built  from  special-purpose  hardware,  performs  a  limited  set  of 
data  management  functions  at  high  speed.  The  particular  functions 
which  it  performs  are  unspecified.  A  host  interface  handles  com¬ 
munication  with  the  host.  The  intelligent  disk  controllers  have 
the  capability  to  do  overlapped  seeks.  The  database  is  stored  on 
conventional,  moving-head  disks.  The  main  memory  is  dynamic  RAM. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  the  features  identified  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  section.  In  this  machine,  the  potential  of  the  control  pro¬ 
cessor  to  be  a  bottleneck  is  high,  since  it  manages  the  machine 
resources  and  also  participates  in  query  execution.  This  is  an 
example  of  a  heterogeneous  multiprocessor  architecture.  It  is  in 
fact  a  two-processor  architecture ,  with  a  severely  limited  degree 
of  inter-query  parallelism.  The  interconnection  between  the  pro¬ 
cessors  and  the  database  store  is  an  example  of  hierarchical 
interconnection.  The  size  of  the  primary  memory  is  a  potential 
limitation.  Another  potential  limitation  is  that  the  machine  has 
only  a  single  bus. 

In  this  particular  configuration,  the  main  memory  capacity 
is  2  Mbytes.  The  database  machine  and  the  host  are  interconnected 
by  a  high-capacity  selector  channel.  There  is  one  disk  controller 
for  two  600  Mbyte  disks. 

Both  primary  and  secondary  indices  are  supported.  A  primary 
index  is  an  index  over  the  set  of  attribute  values  which  form  the 
unique  key  for  the  relation.  The  tuples  of  the  relation  are 
stored  in  order  by  this  key.  A  secondary  index  is  an  index  over 
an  arbitrary  set  of  attribute  values.  Formulae  for  computing 
index  sizes  are  available. 

As  noted  above,  the  degree  of  inter-query  parallelism  is 
severely  limited.  When  the  auxiliary  processor,  which  can  operate 
at  disk  transfer  rates,  is  working,  very  little  bus  bandwidth  will 
be  available  for  the  database  processor.  We  know  from  the 
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available  literature  that  the  functions  of  the  auxiliary  processor 
are  limited.  However,  the  exact  functions  are  unspecified.  It  may 
perform  the  selection  and  projection  functions  and,  perhaps, 
aggregation.  It  may  not  participate  in  join  operations,  since  it 
is  designed  to  operate  on  a  single  stream  of  data  from  the  disks. 

We  expect  that  the  performance  for  simple,  high-volume, 
single-relation  queries  will  in  general  be  limited  by  disk 
transfer  rules;  the  queries  will  be  access-intensive.  Low- 
volume,  single-relation  queries  will  probably  be  overhead¬ 
intensive.  Where  sorting  is  required,  we  expect  that  queries 
will  be  access-intensive.  Multiple-relation  queries  such  as 
joins  will  be  either  access-intensive  or  processor-intensive , 
depending  on  the  join  strategy  used.  If  the  strategy  is  based  on 
sorting,  the  queries  will  be  access-intensive.  Other  strategies 
will  be  processor-intensive  or  access-intensive,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  relations  relative  to  the  size  of  the  main  memory. 
These  are  general  expectations.  Some  operations  or  combinations  of 
operations  will  not  fit  the  general  case.  As  these  are  revealed 
by  the  basic  benchmarks,  we  must  try  to  determine  the  cause  and  to 
classify  the  queries  accordingly. 

Guidelines  for  Interpreting  Benchmark  Results 

The  basic  benchmarks  are  specified  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
philosophy  of  these  benchmarks  is  to  execute  similar  queries  on 
some  subset  of  the  relations  in  the  database,  and  to  analyze  the 
measurements  as  the  tuple  width  and  the  cardinality  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  vary. 

First  let  us  review  some  definitions.  As  stated  in  Chapter 
2,  the  important  factors  in  performance  are  the  volume  of  relevant 
data  and  the  volume  of  participating  data.  The  volume  of  relevant 
data  is  the  amount  of  data  which  must  be  accessed  from  the  data¬ 
base  store  to  process  a  query.  The  volume  of  participating  data 


is  the  volume  of  data  which  participates  in  the  answer  to  a  que**y. 
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We  will  usually  express  the  volume  of  relevant  data  as  a  number  of 
relevant  blocks,  and  the  volume  of  participating  data  as  a  number 
of  participating  tuples. 

The  measurements  for  each  benchmark  should  be  analyzed 
separately.  Let  us  consider  the  analysis  for  multiple-tuple  jobs 
and  the  analysis  of  single-tuple  jobs  separately. 

6.3.1  Analysis  of  Measurements  for  Multiple-Tuple  Jobs 

The  measurements  for  multiple-tuple  jobs  will  be  compared  as 
tuple  width  and  relation  cardinality  are  varied.  The  queries  are 
constructed  such  that  when  tuple  width  varies  and  the  cardinality 
is  held  constant,  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  increases  and  the 
number  of  participating  tuples  remains  constant.  Graph  the  mean 
elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  against  the  number  of  relevant 
blocks.  If  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a  function  of  the  number  of 
blocks,  the  curve  will  be  either  flat  or  increasing.  Where  the 
curve  i3  flat,  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a  constant  function  of 
the  number  of  relevant  blocks.  An  increasing  curve  may  be  showing 
either  the  effect  of  some  bottleneck  in  the  machine  architecture, 
for  example  the  limitation  of  the  primary  memory  size,  or  the 
effect  of  3ome  overhead  operation,  such  as  accessing  and  searching 
an  index.  A  sharp  increase  generally  suggests  a  limiting  factor 
in  the  machine  architecture.  A  more  gradual  increase  generally 
suggests  that  some  overhead  is  involved. 

Where  the  curve  is  decreasing,  we  suspect  that  the  queries 
may  be  processor-intensive,  i.e.,  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a 
function  of  the  number  of  participating  tuples.  In  this  case, 
graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple,  using  tuple 
width  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Tuple  width  is  used  on  the  x- 
axis  since  the  number  of  participating  tuples  is  the  same  for  each 
query.  If  the  queries  are  processor-intensive,  the  curve  will  be 
parallel  to  the  x-axis. 
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Next  we  examine  the  case  where  the  cardinalities  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  vary  while  the  tuple  width  is  held  constant.  The  queries  are 
constructed  such  that  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data  and 
the  number  of  participating  tuples  increase  in  the  same  proportion 
as  cardinality  increases.  We  graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  par¬ 
ticipating  tuple  against  the  number  of  participating  tuples.  If 
the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a 
function  cither  of  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  or  of  the  number 
of  participating  tuples.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  will  distinguish 
between  the  two  by  graphing  the  mean  times  per  relevant  block 
against  the  number  of  relevant  blocks,  and  comparing  those  means 
to  an  an  estimated  mean  access  time  per  relevant  block.  The 
estimated  mean  access  time  i3  based  on  the  measurements  of  Bench¬ 
mark  I.  If  these  mean  access  times  are  greater  than  the  estimated 
mean  access  time  per  block,  then  the  queries  are  processor¬ 
intensive. 

If,  however,  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple 
curve  is  increasing,  the  queries  are  either  overhead-intensive  or 
access-intensive.  A  sharp  increase  in  the  curve  generally  sug¬ 
gests  the  effect  of  some  limiting  architectural  feature.  A  gra¬ 
dual  increase  generally  suggests  that  the  increase  is  due  to  over¬ 
head  operations. 

6.3.2.  Analysis  of  Measurements  of  Single-Tuple  Jobs 

The  single-tuple  benchmark  queries  are  inherently  overhead¬ 
intensive.  They  are  all  single-tuple  queries  qualified  on  either 
primary  or  secondary  index  attributes.  The  single-tuple  job  model 
is  a  stream  of  like  queries  against  a  single  relation.  We  expect 
that  the  elapsed  time  for  the  first  query  will  reflect  the  over¬ 
head  of  accessing  the  index  as  well  as  searching  the  index.  The 
elapsed  times  for  the  subsequent  queries  will  reflect  the  overhead 
of  searching  the  index.  If  the  queries  cause  the  index  to  be  modi¬ 
fied,  there  will  be  additional  overhead  for  index  modification, 
for  logging,  and  perhaps  for  reorganization .  In  order  to  access  a 


single  tuple,  a  block  of  data  will  be  read  from  the  database 
store.  Discounting  the  effect  of  cache  hits,  each  measurement 
will  include  the  time  to  access  a  block  of  data  plus  the  overhead 
time. 

We  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple, 
using  either  tuple  width  or  cardinality  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis. 
We  will  use  tuple  width  and  cardinality  since  the  number  of  parti¬ 
cipating  tuples  will  not  vary  from  job-to-job  within  a  benchmark. 
With  some  machine  architectures,  the  mean  elapsed  times,  may  actu¬ 
ally  reflect  a  mean  elapsed  time  less  that  the  estimated  access 
time  per  relevant  block  for  certain  jobs.  However,  we  .will  a 
priori  classify  all  single-tuple  queries  as  overhead-intensive  o- 
access-intensive,  depending  on  the  operation. 


7.  STANDARD  BENCHMARK  QUERY  SETS 


The  core  of  the  methodology  is  a  collection  of  standard 
benchmark  query  sets.  Each  set  consists  of  a  number  of  experiments 
designed  to  measure  the  machine's  performance  for  a  ‘  particular 
operation  with  a  variety  of  database  structures.  In  the  remaining 
sections  of  the  chapter,  we  give  specifications  for  the  basic 
benchmarks. 

For  each  benchmark,  we  will  describe: 

1)  The  form  of  the  query; 

2)  The  purpose  of  the  benchmark; 

3)  •  The  database  structure  and  the  set  of 

relations  against  which  the  query  is 
to  be  executed; 

4)  Recommended  job  structure  and 
repetition  factors; 

5)  Suggestions  for  interpreting  results. 

The  form  of  the  query  will  be  specified  in  SQL  [Cham74],  the  most 
widely-used  relational  query  language.  The  notation  is  simple. 
Key  word3  and  attribute  names  are  shown  in  capital  letters.  Sub¬ 
stitutions  must  be  made  where  elements  are  shown  in  lower  case 
letters.  For  example,  given  the  form 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name , 

a  valid  relation  name  must  be  substituted  at  the  position  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  "relation_name". 

Recall  from  Chapter  5  that  the  number  of  measurements  for 
low-volume  queries  is  based  on  calculations  using  the  Central 
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Limit  Theorem  (see  Appendix  C)  .  The  number  of  measurements  for 
high-volume  queries  is  chosen  in  an  intuitive  manner.  A  reason¬ 
able  number  of  measurements  will  be  suggested.  Jobs  for  high- 
volume  queries  are  repeated  to  determine  reproducibility  of  the 
measurements.  The  measurements  should  be  consistent  as  well  as 
reproducible. 

7._1 .  I  -  Unindexed  Selection  of  51  of  Tuples 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  •  FROM  relation_name  WHERE  P5B="value". 

Relation_name  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  relations  in  the  database, 
and  •’value"  is  one  of  the  20  of  P5B. 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  establish  baseline  meas¬ 
urements  for  the  best-case  performance  of  the  machine  for  access¬ 
intensive  queries.  We  expect  that  the  performance  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  relevant  blocks,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  blocks  of  data  accessed  from  the  database  store.  In 
this  case,  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
blocks  in  the  relation.  Since  the  attribute  on  which  the  query  is 
qualified  is  unindexed,  the  entire  relation  will  be  examined. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  all  relations  in  the  data¬ 
base.  Construct  four  multiple-tuple  jobs.  The  first  job  will  con¬ 
sist  of  queries  against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI.  The  second  job 
will  consist  of  queries  against  relations  S2,  M2,  and  L2.  The 
'third  job  will  consist  of  queries  against  relations  S3,  M3,  and 
L3.  The  fourth  job  will  consist  of  queries  against  relations  S4, 
M4,  and  L4.  Each  job  will  consist  of  three  queries,  one  against 
each  relation.  The  values  for  the  qualification  should  be  chosen 
randomly  from  the  set  of  twenty  values  of  P5B. 

Run  the  four  jobs  in  order  three  times.  Since  the  volume 
(tuple  width  *  cardinality)  of  relation  L4  exceeds  the  memory 
capacity,  this  strategy  eliminates  any  possibility  of  cache  hits. 


For  each  relation,  list  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  and  the 
total  elapsed  time.  Compute  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant 
block  for  each  relation.  Plot  the  mean  elapsed  times  using 
number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the  unit  on  the  x-i.xis.  Then  connect 
the  points  for  relations  having  the  same  tuple  widths.  We  expect 
the  mean  elapsed  times  to  be  a  constant  function  of  the  number  of 
relevant  blocks.  This  means  that  the  lines  will  overlap.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  graph  will  be  a  single  line  parallel  to  the  x- 
axis,  as  shown  in  Figure  13.  We  are  making  a  very  strong  assump¬ 
tion  that  this  will  indeed  be  the  case.  In  interpreting  results 
of  further  benchmarks,  we  will  use  the  results  of  this  benchmark 
to  estimate  access  time  per  relevant  block  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses.  If  indeed  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  not  a  constant  func¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data,  we  have  revealed  a 
severe  performance  deficiency. 

7.2.  II  -  Selection  of  5%  of  Tuples 

IJuallTTed  on~Secon3ary=Key  Attribute 

The  form  of  the  query  is 
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Figure  13:  Benchmark  I  -  Elapsed  Times  a  Constant 
Function  of  0  Relevant  Blocks 
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SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name  WHERE  P5A="value". 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  establish  baseline  measurements 
for  selections  qualified  on  secondary  index  attributes.  The 
number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data  will  be  approximately  5%  of  the 
total  number  of  blocks  of  data  in  the  relation.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  P5A  attribute  values  were  generated  3uch  that 
the  first  5%  of  the  tuples  have  identical  values  for  P5A,  the 
second  5%  of  the  tuples  have  identical  values  for  P5A,  etc.  A 
secondary  index  for  the  P5A  attribute  values  exists. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  all  relations  in  the  data¬ 
base.  Four  job3  will  be  required.  The  first  will  con3i3t  of 
queries  against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI,  the  second  of  queries 
against  relations  S2,  M2,  and  L2,  etc.  Each  job  will  con3i3t  of 
three  queries,  one  against  each  relation. 

Run  the  four  job3  in  order  three  times.  Compute  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  for  each  relation.  Plot  these  mean 
elapsed  times,  using  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the  unit  on 
x-axis.  Connect  the  points  for  relations  having  the  3ame  tuple 
widths.  Add  to  the  graph  a  line  for  the  estimated  mean  acce33 
time  per  relevant  block,  derived  from  Benchmark  1. 

We  expect  to  see  a  results  like  that  3hown  in  Figure  14.  A3 
the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data  increases,  the  mean  elapsed 
times  from  Benchmark  II  will  approach  the  estimated  mean  acce33 
time  per  relevant  block.  As  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of  data 
increases  with  tuple  width,  and  the  volume  of  the  index  remains 
the  3ame,  the  component  of  the  mean  access  time  which  represents 
the  overhead  of  accessing  and  searching  the  index  grows  smaller. 
Where  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  very  close  to  the  estimated  mean 
acce33  times,  the  queries  can  be  classified  as  access-intensive. 
Otherwise,  the  queries  are  expected  to  be  overhead-intensive. 

To  3ee  the  improvement  in  mean  elapsed  times  with  a  secondary 
index,  use  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple  from 
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Figure  14:  Benchmark  II  -  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Approach 
Estimated  Access  Time 

this  benchmark  and  from  Benchmark  I.  For  each  relation,  calculate 
the  quotient  of  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  from 

Benchmark  I  and  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  from 

Benchmark  II.  This  is  the  improvement  factor.  Plot  the  quotients, 
using  cardinality  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Connect  the  points 
which  represent  queries  against  relations  with  the  same  tuple 
width.  The  improvement  factor  has  an  absolute  upper  bound  of  20. 
If  no  overhead  is  incurred,  the  time  to  access  5%  or  1/20th  of  the 
tuples  will  be  1/20th  of  the  time  required  to  access  all  of  the 
tuples  of  a  relation. 

7.3.  Ill  -  Increasingly  Qualified  Selection 

“  VTZh  AND e"d~  P f  e'Jrga t~e5 - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name 

WHERE  P5A="value"  AND  ... 

The  purpose  is  to  add  predicates  to  the  qualification  to  determine 
the  point  at  which  the  queries  become  processor-intensive. 
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This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  the  relations  having  the 
smallest  tuple  width.  We  are  trying  to  determine  the  point  at 
which  adding  predicates  to  a  query  causes  it  to  become  processor¬ 
intensive.  The  relations  with  the  smallest  tuple  width  have  the 
largest  number  of  tuples  per  block.  Consequently,  the  amount  of 
work  per  block  done  by  the  processor  is  maximized  for  our  data¬ 
base,  and  the  point  at  which  the  queries  become  processor¬ 
intensive  will  be  determined  more  quickly. 

The  basic  job  structure  is  a  multiple-tuple  job  which  exe¬ 
cutes  queries  against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI.  Construct  five 
Jobs.  Each  job  will  consist  of  three  queries,  one  against  each 
relation.  The  queries  for  the  first  job  will  be  of  the  form 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name  WHERE 
P5A="value"  AND  P5B="value". 

The  queries  for  the  second  job  will  be  of  the  form 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name  WHERE 

P5A="value  AND  P5B="value"  AND  P5C="value". 

Continue  in  this  manner,  adding  predicates  for  attributes  P5D, 
P5E,  and  P5F.  The  fifth  job  will  consist  of  queries  with  six 
predicates  in  the  qualification. 

If  the  machine  has  primary  memory,  and  the  volume  of  relation 
LI  (tuple  width  *  cardinality)  is  less  than  the  primary  memory 
capacity,  flush  the  memory  between  runs  to  eliminate  cache  hits. 
Plot  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple  for  relations 
SI,  Ml,  and  LI  from  Benchmark  II,  using  number  of  participating 
tuples  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Connect  the  plotted  points  and 
label  the  curve  to  indicate  a  single  predicate.  These  represent 
queries  with  a  single  predicate.  Run  the  first  Job.  Plot  the  mean 
elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple,  connect  the  points,  and 
label  the  curve  to  indicate  two  predicates.  Run  the  second  Job 
and  plot  the  measurements  in  the  same  manner.  Continue  with  the 
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third,  fourth,  and  fifth  jobs,  until  a  clear  trend  emerges  or  all 
jobs  have  been  executed.  Then  repeat  the  jobs  twice  to  take  two 
additional  sets  of  measurements.  reconstructing  the  graph  to 
reflect  mean  elapsed  time  including  results  from  both  runs. 

We  may  see  results  something  like  those  in  Figure  15.  At  some 
number  of  predicates,  the  mean  elapsed  time  measurements  will 
increase  significantly,  indicating  the  increase  in  the  workload  of 
the  processor.  These  queries  would  be  processor-intensive.  Where 
no  significant  increase  in  mean  elapsed  time  measurements  is 
detected,  the  queries  would  be,  like  those  from  Benchmark’ll, 
overhead- in tensive . 

7.U.  IV  -  Increasingly  Qualified  Selection 
- with  UjreTTffrfgftgg - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  «  FROM  relation_name  WHERE 
P5A="value"  AND 

(  P5E="value"  OR  P5C="value"  OR  ...) 


Figure  ’5:  Benchmark  III  -  ANDing  Predicates  to 
Determine  Processor-Intensi ve  Breakpoint 
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This  is  a  limited  experiment  to  determine  whether  queries  with 
ORed  predicates  can  be  processed  in  a  single  pass  through  the 
data . 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  the  relations  having  the 
smallest  tuple  width,  for  the  same  reasons  as  Benchmark  III.  The 
basic  job  structure  is  a  multiple-tuple  job  which  executes  queries 
against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI.  Construct  a  Job  with  queries  of 
the  form  given  above.  The  job  will  consist  of  three  queries,  one 
against  each  relation.  The  total  number  of  predicates  should  be 
chosen  based  on  the  breakpoint  found  in  Benchmark  III.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  Benchmark  III  shows  that  the  queries  become  processor¬ 
intensive  when  the  qualification  has  four  predicates,  the  queries 
for  Benchmark  IV  will  be  of  the  form 

SELECT  •  FROM  relatlon_name  WHERE 
P5A="value1"  AND 

(P5B=  "value2"  OR  P5C="value2"  OR  P5D="value1 ") 

Given  that  the  values  of  P5A,  P5B,  P5C,  and  P5D  are  identical,  the 
predicates  P5B="value2"  and  P5C="value2"  will  evaluate  to  false, 
and  the  predicate  P5D="value1"  will  evaluate  to  true.  Thus  all 
predicates  will  be  evaluated  for  every  tuple.  If  no  breakpoint 
was  detected  in  Benchmark  III,  then  construct  the  query  with  six 
predicates. 

Run  the  job  three  times,  if  necessary  flushing  the  primary 
memory  between  runs.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participat¬ 
ing  tuple,  using  the  number  of  participating  tuples  as  the  unit  on 
the  x-axis.  On  the  same  graph,  plot  the  means  from  Benchmark  III 
for  queries  with  the  same  number  of  predicates.  We  expect  the  two 
curves  to  be  very  close  together.  If  the  mean  elapsed  times  vary 
significantly,  one  possible  explanation  is  that  more  than  one  pass 
through  the  relation  is  required  when  processing  ORed  predicates. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  queries  will  be  either  processor¬ 
intensive  or  access-intensive. 
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7.5. 


V  -  Sinele-TuDle  Selections  Qualified  on 

TnteltfTTrTmtry-^y  AtEjjTEuTC 

The  form  of  the  query  is 


SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name  WHERE  KEY=valu^. 

The  purpose  is  to  measure  the  mean  elapsed  time  for  a  sequence  of 
single-tuple  queries  as  cardinality  and  tuple  width  vary. 


This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  relations  LI,  L2,  L3,  L4, 
S4,  and  M4.  The  measurements  for  the  first  four  relations  will 
show  the  effect  of  increasing  tuple  width  cn  mean  elapsed  times. 
As  tuple  width  increases  and  cardinality  is  held  constant,  the 
size  of  the  index  remains  the  same  and  the  probability  of  cache 
hits  drops.  The  measurements  for  the  last  three  relations  listed 
will  show  the  effect  of  increasing  cardinality  on  mean  elapsed 
times.  As  cardinality  increases,  the  size  of  the  index  increases, 
and  the  probability  of  cache  hits  drops.  The  relations  having  the 
largest  tuple  width  are  used  to  minimize  the  cache  hits. 


The  basic  job  structure  is  a  single-tuple  job.  Six  jobs  will 
be  required.  Each  job  will  execute  sixty-two  queries  against  one 
of  the  relations.  The  measurements  from  each  job  will  show  the 
effect  of  cache  hits  if  the  machine  has  primary  memory.  The  values 
for  the  qualification  are  selected  randomly  from  a  range  of  values 
from  0  to  (cardinality-1).  Use  a  different  seed  for  the  random 
numbers  for  each  job. 


Run  the  six  jobs  in  order  three  times.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed 
time  per  participating  tuple  from  the  first  four  jobs,  using  tuple 
width  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per 
participating  tuple  from  the  last  three  jobs,  using  cardinality  as 
the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  The  mean  elapsed  times  are  plotted 
against  tuple  width  and  cardinality,  since  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  tuples  will  be  62  in  each  case  and  the  number  of  relevant 
blocks  will  be  approximately  62.  Add  a  line  to  each  graph  which 
represents  the  estimated  mean  access  time  per  relevant  block 
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derived  from  Benchmark  I.  These  are  single- tuple  queries,  so  the 
access  of  a  single  tuple  corresponds  to  the  access  of  one  block 
from  the  database  store. 

These  queries  are  by  definition  overhead-intensive.  We  expect 
the  curve  on  the  first  graph  to  be  relatively  flat,  since  the  car¬ 
dinality  and  the  index  volume  remain  constant.  However,  we  expect 
the  curve  on  the  second  graph  to  rise,  as  index  volume  increases 
with  cardinality.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  on  each 
graph  represents  the  overhead  of  accessing  and  searching  the 
index.  It  is  conceivable  that,  due  to  cache  hits,  the  measure¬ 
ments  may  in  some  cases  be  less  than  the  estimated  mean  access 
time  per  relevant  block. 

7.6.  VI  -  SinRle-TuDle  Selections  Qualified  on 

—  rrtaragrgr;  •pmrary-Kgy  -Rttyrbirre - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name  WHERE  MIRROR=,,value” . 

This  is  an  optional  benchmark  to  determine  whether,  given  a 
choice,  character  or  integer  keys  are  more  efficient. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  relations  S4,  M4,  and  L4. 
As  cardinality  increases,  the  index  size  increases.  Thus,  the 
benchmark  will  provide  a  comparison  of  character  vs.  integer  keys 
as  the  index  size  increases. 

We  must  modify  the  database  structure  for  this  benchmark. 
Delete  all  the  indices  for  relations  S4,  M4,  and  L4.  Build  a  pri¬ 
mary  index  on  the  MIRROR  attribute  values.  Build  secondary 
indices  on  the  KEY  and  P5A  attributes. 

Three  single-tuple  jobs  are  required,  one  each  for  relations 
S4,  M4,  and  L4.  The  appropriate  jobs  from  Benchmark  V  can  be 
modified  for  this  purpose.  The  only  change  is  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  will  be  on  the  MIRROR  attribute,  which  requires  a  character 
string  value  rather  than  an  integer  value. 


. ^  -  . . 


Run  the  three  jobs  in  order.  Then  rerun  the  jobs.  Superim¬ 
pose  on  the  second  graph  from  Benchmark  V  the  mean  elapsed  times 
per  tuple  from  this  benchmark.  If  there  is  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  curves,  then  the  curve  with  the  lower  mean  elapsed 
times  indicates  the  most  efficient  index,  an  index  character  keys 
or  an  index  on  integer  keys. 

This  benchmark  is  included  for  comparative  purposes  only. 
The  queries  will  not  be  assigned  to  any  query  pool.  When  the 
benchmark  is  complete,  restore  the  database  to  its  previous  struc¬ 
ture. 

7.7.  VII  -  Unqualified  Selection  with  Ordering 
“  oh  Non-Key  AttFTBuTg 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  •  FROM  relation_name  ORDER  BY  COPY_KEY 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  sorting  operations  as  cardinality  and  tuple  width 
vary. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  relations  SI,  Ml,  LI,  L2, 
L3,  and  L*».  Comparing  the  measurements  for  the  first  three  rela¬ 
tions  listed  above  will  show  the  effect  of  increasing  cardinality 
on  mean  elapsed  times.  As  cardinality  increases  and  tuple  width 
is  held  constant,  the  processor  does  the  same  amount  of  work  per 
relevant  block  while  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  increases.  Com¬ 
paring  the  measurements  from  the  last  four  relations  will  show  the 
effect  of  increasing  tuple  width  on  mean  elapsed  times.  As  tuple 
width  increases  and  cardinality  is  held  constant,  the  processor 
does  the  same  amount  of  work  for  each  query,  but  less  work  for 
each  relevant  block,  while  the  number  of  relevant  blocks 
increases. 

Four  multiple-tuple  jobs  are  required.  The  first  will  con¬ 
sist  of  one  query  each  against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI.  The 
second  job  will  execute  one  query  against  relation  L2,  the  third 


one  query  against  relation  L3,  and  the  fourth  one  query  against 
relation  L4. 

Run  the  four  jobs  in  order  three  times.  Graph  the  mean 
elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI, 
using  number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Add  to 
the  graph  a  line  representing  the  estimated  mean  access  time  per 
relevant  block.  We  expect  to  see  results  like  those  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  16.  Where  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  queries 
are  processor-intensive.  The  same  amount  of  work  is  required  per 
block  regardless  of  the  cardinality  of  the  relation.  This  may  be 
the  case  when  the  tuples  can  be  sorted  in  the  memory.  Where  the 
curve  is  rising,  indicating  that  mean  elapsed  time  increases  with 
the  number  of  relevant  blocks,  the  queries  are  access-intensive. 
Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  relations  LI, 
L2,  L3,  and  L4,  using  number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the  unit  on  the 
x-axis.  Add  to  the  graph  a  line  representing  the  estimated  mean 
access  time.  We  expect  to  see  a  graph  similar  to  that  shown  in 


Figure  16:  Benchmark  VII  -  The  Effect  of  Increasing 

Cardinality 
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Figure  17.  Where  the  curve  is  rising,  queries  are  access¬ 
intensive.  Where  the  curve  is  falling,  the  queries  are 
processor-intensi ve.  Less  work  per  block  is  required  when  there 
are  fewer  tuples  per  block,  i.e.,  as  tuple  width  increases. 

7.8.  VIII  -  Unqualified  Selection  with  Ordering 
- OTTrimary  Kgy  'ATTrTCUTg - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  «  FROM  relation_name  ORDER  BY  KEY. 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  determine  whether  the  machine 
uses  the  knowledge  that  the  tuples  are  stored  in  order  by  primary 
key  when  asked  to  sort  on  the  primary  key.  This  benchmark  will  be 
run  against  relations  S4,  M4,  and  L4,  to  give  an  adequate  basis 
for  comparison  with  Benchmark  VII. 

Construct  one  multiple-tuple  job,  to  execute  one  query  each 
against  relations  SI,  Ml,  and  LI.  Run  the  job  three  times,  flush¬ 
ing  the  primary  memory  between  repetitions  if  required.  On  a  copy 


Figure  17:  Benchmark  VII  -  The  Effect  of  Increasing 

Tuple  Width 
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of  the  first  graph  from  Benchmark  VII,  graph  the  mean  elapsed  time 
per  relevant  block  for  each  relation.  If  the  machine  uses  the 
knowledge  that  the  tuples  are  ordered  by  primary  key,  the  mean 
elapsed  times  for  this  benchmark  should  be  significantly  lower 
than  those  from  Benchmark  VII.  If  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  very 
close  to  the  estimated  mean  access  time,  this  confirms  that  the 
machine  is  using  the  knowledge  that  the  tuples  are  stored  in  order 
by  primary  key.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  queries  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  either  as  overhead-intensive  or  as  access-intensive. 

7.9.  IX  -  Single  Aggregate  with  Grouping 

—  55  Non-Rgy  "AttMpBts - — 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  COUNT (  COPYJCEY  )  FROM  relation_name 
GROUP  BY  P5B. 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  collecting  summary  information  by  groups.  This  bench¬ 
mark  will  be  run  against  relations  with  the  same  cardinality  and 
increasing  tuple  width.  As  tuple  width  increases,  the  number  of 
tuples  per  relevant  block  decreases.  Thus  we  will  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  overhead  of  accumulating  the  counts  by  group  and 
number  of  tuples  per  block. 

Four  multiple-tuple  jobs  are  required,  to  execute  one  query 
each  against  relations  SI,  S2,  S3,  and  S4.  Run  the  jobs  in  order 
three  times,  flushing  the  primary  memory  between  repetitions  if 
necessary.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  for 
each  relation,  using  tuple  width  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Add  a 
line  which  shows  the  estimated  mean  access  time  per  relevant  block 
derived  from  the  results  of  Benchmark  I. 

These  queries  are  by  definition  processor-intensive.  We 
expect  the  graph  to  look  like  that  shown  in  Figure  18.  The  effec¬ 
tive  overhead  decreases  as  the  tuple  width  increases  and  the 
number  of  tuples  per  block  decreases.  The  difference  in  the  two 


lines  represents  the  overhead  required  for  accumulating  the  counts 
by  group. 

7.10.  X  -  Multiple  Aggregates  with  Grouping 
- <5n  N'ffH=Kgy~atT?IE)i!rgg - — 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  MIN(COPYJCEY) ,MAX( C0PY_KEY) ,SUM( C0PY_KEY) , 

C0UNT( COPYJCEY) ,AVERAGE(COPY_KEY) 

FROM  relation_name 
GROUP  BY  P5B. 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  when  multiple  aggregate  operators  are  applied  to  a  single 
attribute  value. 

The  relations  and  job  structure  are  the  same  as  the  relations 
and  job  structure  for  Benchmark  IX.  Superimpose  on  a  copy  of  the 
graph  from  Benchmark  IX  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block 
for  each  relation.  We  may  find  that  the  mean  elapsed  times  for 


Figure  18:  Benchmark  IX  -  Overhead  for 
Grouping  on  Non-Key  Attribute 


Benchmark  X  are  greater  than  the  mean  elapsed  times  for  Benchmark 
IX.  A  small  increase  may  result  from  the  additional  work  required 
for  the  processor  to  accumulate  five  statistics  for  each  group, 
rather  than  one  statistic  for  each  group.  Where  the  curve  for 
this  benchmark  is  close  to  the  curve  for  Benchmark  IX,  the  queries 
are  processor-intensive. 

If  the  accumulation  of  multiple  statistics  on  a  single  attri¬ 
bute  value  requires  multiple  passes  through  the  relation,  then  the 
mean  elapsed  times  for  Benchmark  X  will  be  significantly  greater 
than  for  Benchmark  IX.  The  curve  for  this  benchmark  will  turn 
upward  relative  to  the  curve  for  Benchmark  IX.  Then  the  queries 
may  be  classified  as  access-intensive. 

7. 11.  XI  -  Single  Aggregate  with  Duplicates 
'Eliminated' 'aha  CToUDTng  Ort 
ren-KSy  AttTinute  — 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  COUNT (DISTINCT  COPYJCEY) 

FROM  relation_name 
GROUP_BY  P5B. 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  Increase  in  mean 
elapsed  times  required  to  eliminate  duplicates.  In  this  case, 
since  COPY_KEY  is  a  copy  of  the  unique  primary  key,  there  are  no 
duplicates.  Thus  we  will  be  measuring  the  worst-case  performance 
for  eliminating  duplicates.  The  counts  will  be  the  same  as  those 
for  Benchmark  IX. 

The  relations  and  job  structure  are  the  same  as  the  relations 
and  Job  structure  for  Benchmark  IX.  These  queries  are  by  defini¬ 
tion  overhead-intensive.  Superimpose  the  mean  elapsed  times  on 
the  graph  from  Benchmark  IX.  The  difference  in  mean  elapsed  times 
represents  the  overhead  required  for  eliminating  duplicates. 
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7.12.  XII  -  Projection  of  25%  of  Attribute  Values 

- qualified  an  sgucnraryHCey~Atrrrpur<? - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  DISTINCT  (COPYJCEY  other_attribute_names) 

FROM  relation_name  WHERE  P5A="value" 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  work  involved  in 
projection.  The  target  list  is  a  list  of  attribute  names.  The 
number  of  attribute  names  in  the  target  list  is  25%  of  the  number 
of  attribute  values  in  a  tuple  of  the  relation  relation_name.  For 
example,  if  the  tuples  of  relation  SI  have  24  attribute  values, 
then  COPY_KEY  and  5  additional  attribute  names  will  appear  in  the 
target  list  when  relation_name  is  SI.  There  is  one  additional 
restriction.  The  primary  key  should  not  be  included  in  the  target 
list.  The  primary  key  is  by  definition  unique.  If  the  primary  key 
is  included  in  the  target  list,  no  overhead  for  eliminating  dupli¬ 
cates  will  be  incurred.  Including  COPY_KEY  in  the  target  list 
guarantees  the  worst  case  for  eliminating  duplicates. 

Four  multiple-tuple  jobs  are  required.  The  first  job  will 
consist  of  queries  against  relations  with  tuple  width  1,  the 
second  job  of  queries  against  relations  with  tuple  width  2,  etc. 
A  total  of  three  queries  per  job,  one  against  each  relation,  will 
be  included.  - 

Run  the  four  jobs  in  order  three  times.  Plot  the  mean  elapsed 
times  per  relevant  block,  using  number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the 
x-axis.  Connect  the  points  and  mark  the  line  ”25%",  to  indicate 
25%  projection.  Then  construct  four  graphs,  one  for  each  tuple 
width,  graphing  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  and 
using  number  of  participating  tuples  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axls. 
On  each  of  these  four  graphs,  also  graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per 
participating  tuple  from  the  measurements  of  Benchmark  II,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  5%  of  Tuples  Qualified  on  Secondary  Index  Attribute.  Mark 
the  lines  to  indicate  0%  and  25%  projection.  Results  from  the 
next  two  benchmarks  will  be  added  to  these  graphs.  Postpone 


l 
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analysis  until  the  next  two  benchmarks  have  been  completed. 

7.13.  XIII  -  Projection  of  501  of  Attribute  Values 
“  —  gffSTlfied  on  Se53rigary~Key  Attnoute 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  DISTINCT  (COPYJCEY  other_attribute_names) 

FROM  relation_name  where  P5A="value" 

The  target  list  should  include  the  names  of  50%  of  the  attribute 
values  in  a  tuple  of  the  relation  relation_name.  The  target  list 
should  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  target  list  for 
Benchmark  XII . 

The  job  structure  is  the  same  as  the  job  structure  for  Bench¬ 
mark  XII.  Jobs  should  be  run  in  the  same  manner  also.  Add  the 
measurements  from  this  benchmark  to  the  graphs  constructed  in 
Benchmark  II,  marking  the  lines  to  indicate  50%  projection. 

7.14.  XIV  -  Projection  of  75%  of  Attribute  Values 

—  qualified  on  seconclary  Key  Attribute 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  DISTINCT  (COPYJCEY  other_attribute_names> 

FROM  relation_name  where  P5A="value" 

The  target  list  should  include  the  names  of  75?  of  the  attribute 
values  in  a  tuple  of  the  relation  relation_name.  The  target  list 
should  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  target  list  for 
Benchmark  XII. 

The  job  structure  is  the  same  as  the  job  structure  for  Bench¬ 
mark  XII.  Jobs  should  be  run  in  the  same  manner  also.  Add  the 
measurements  from  this  benchmark  to  the  graphs  constructed  in 
Benchmark  II,  marking  the  lines  to  indicate  75%  projection. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  analyze  the  results  from  Benchmarks  XII, 
XIII,  and  XIV.  Examine  one-by-one  the  graphs  of  mean  elapsed 
times  per  participating  tuple  constructed  separately  for  each 
tuple  width.  It  may  be  the  case  that  some  mean  elapsed  times  are 


lower  than  the  mean  elapsed  times  for  OX  projection.  This  may  be 
a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  relevant  data  in  machines 
which  filter  data  on-the-fly  from  disk.  Where  measurements  for 
projection  are  greater  than  those  for  OX  projection,  the  increase 
may  represent  either  the  increased  work  being  done  by  the  proces¬ 
sor  or  I/O  overhead.  Use  the  graph  of  mean  elapsed  times  per 
relevant  block  to  determine  which  is  the  major  factor.  If  the 
related  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  curve  turns  up  shar¬ 
ply  past  a  given  point,  this  generally  indicates  that  access  time 
is  the  major  factor.  For  example,  Figure  19  shows  the  case  where 
mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  for  75X  projection  is 
greater  than  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  for  OX 
projection.  Three  points  on  the  75X  curve  are  identified  as  means 
for  queries  against  relations  LI,  L2,  and  L3.  Figure  20  shows 
mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  for  75X  projections.  The 
points  LI,  L2,  and  L3  correspond  to  the  points  marked  on  the  curve 
in  Figure  19.  We  conclude  that  the  queries  against  relations  LI 
and  L2  are  processor-intensive,  and  the  queries  against  relation 
L3  are  access-intensive. 

7.15.  XV  -  Equi join  on  Non-Key  Attribute 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  benchmarks  involving  joins. 
The  sets  of  Joins  for  subsequent  benchmarks  derive  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  set  of  joins  for  this  benchmark.  The  guidelines  for 
interpretation  given  for  this  benchmark  also  apply  for  subsequent 
benchmarks.  In  Section  7.15.1,  the  method  for  selecting  the  set 
of  joins  for  this  benchmark  is  described.  Section  7.15.2  contains 
the  guidelines  for  interpreting  measurements  for  joins  as  cardi¬ 
nality  varies.  The  guidelines  for  interpreting  measurement  for 
joins  as  tuple  width  varies  are  set  forth  in  Section  7.15.3. 
Finally,  in  Section  7.15.4,  we  describe  Benchmark  XV,  giving  the 
form  of  the  query,  the  purpose,  and  the  job  structure. 


mean  elapsed  time 


#  participating  tuples 


Figure  19:  Benchmark  XIV  -  Mean  Elapsed  Time  Per 
Participating  Tuple  For  0%  and  75 %  Projection 


Figure  20:  Benchmark  XIV  -  Mean  Elapsed  Time  Per 
Relevant  Block  For  OJ  and  75%  Projection 


7.15.1.  Choosing  the  Set  of  Joins 


First  let  us  define  some  terminology.  The  two  relations 
being  Joined  are  referred  to  as  the  source  relation,  S,  and  the 
target  relation ,  T.  The  tuples  which  are  returned  to  the  user 
comprise  the  result  relation ,  R.  Let  C(x)  be  a  function  which, 
given  a  relation  name  as  an  argument,  returns  the  cardinality  of 
the  relation,  i.e.,  the  number  of  tuples  in  the  relation;  We 
establish  two  requirements  for  the  joins  in  our  benchmarks. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  join  be  made  over  attri¬ 
butes  for  which  the  values  are  unique.  The  joins  will  be  made 
over  the  KEY  attribute  values  or  over  the  COPY_KEY  attribute 
values.  We  know  that  the  values  of  KEY  and  COP Y_KEY  are  unique 
integers  in  the  range  [0,C(x)j.  Therefore,  we  know  that,  when 
performing  a  join  over  all  the  tuples  of  relations  S  and  T,  the 
cardinality  of  the  result  relation,  R,  will  be  mint  C(S),C(T)  }. 
The  second  requirement  is  that  the  relations  being  joined  have  the 
same  tuple  width,  and  that,  except  where  expressly  stated  other¬ 
wise,  all  of  the  attributes  of  a  tuple  of  the  source  relation  will 
be  concatenated  with  all  of  the  attributes  of  a  tuple  from  the 
target  relation  when  forming  a  tuple  of  the  result  relation.  This 
will  facilitate  interpretation.  Because  the  relations  being 
joined  have- the  same  tuple  width,  we  also  know  that  the  number  of 
blocks  of  data  in  the  result  relation  is  exactly  twice  the  number 
of  blocks  in  the  relation  with  the  lesser  cardinality.  Let  B(x)  be 
a  function  which,  given  the  name  of  a  relation  as  an  argument, 
returns  the  number  of  tuples  per  block  for  that  relation.  Then  we 
can  write  the  expression  for  number  of  relevant  blocks  in  the 
result  relation  as  2  *  mint  C(S),C(T)  }/B(S). 

Table  1  shows  the  matrix  of  possible  joins.  We  would  like  to 
measure  the  performance  of  the  machine  for  equijoins  while  varying 
tuple  width  and  cardinality  separately.  The  set  of  joins  for  this 
benchmark  will  include  the  joins  specified  in  the  first  row  of  the 
table  to  measure  the  effect  of  varying  cardinality. 
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SI 

X 

Ml 

SI 

X 

LI 

Ml 

X 

LI 

S2 

X 

M2 

S2 

X 

L2 

M2 

X 

L2 

S3 

X 

M3 

S3 

X 

L3 

M3 

X 

L3 

S4 

X 

M^ 

S4 

X 

m 

M4 

X 

L4 

Table  1:  Matrix  of  Possible  Joins 


To  choose  the  joins  for  measuring  the  effect  of  varying  tuple 
width,  examine  the  table  row-by-row,  marking  those  join  specifica¬ 
tions  where  the  volume  of  the  larger  relation  equals  or  exceeds 
the  primary  memory  capacity  or  the  volume  of  data  that  can  be 
accessed  simultaneously  from  the  database  store.  Now  examine  the 
table  coluran-by-column.  Select  the  first  column  in  which  two  join 
specifications  have  been  marked.  Add  those  two  joins  to  the  set 
of  joins.  If  the  marked  specifications  are  in  the  third  and 
fourth  rows,  also  add  the  join  from  the  second  row  of  the  column 
to  the  set  of  Joins.  Thus  our  set  of  joins  will  contain  either  six 
or  seven  joins. 

7.15.2.  Analysis  of  Measurements  as 
Cardinality  Varies 

The  measurements  for  the  subset  of  joins 
{SI  X  Ml,  SI  X  LI,  Ml  X  LI}  show  the  effect  of  varying  the  cardi¬ 
nality  of  the  relation  while  the  tuple  width  is  held  constant.  We 
expect  that  where  the  tuple  width  is  small,  and  the  number  of 
tuples  per  block  is  large,  the  queries  will  be  basically 
processor-intensive . 

To  show  the  work  done  by  the  processor,  we  will  graph  the 
mean  elapsed  time  per  operation,  as  shown  in  Figure  21.  The 
number  of  operations  required  will  depend  on  the  join  algorithm. 
We  will  propose  guidelines  for  analysis  with  respect  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  join  algorithms;  a  straightforward  join  algorithm,  a 
sort-and-match  algorithm,  and  a  hashing  algorithm.  It  is  impor- 
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//  operations 


Figure  21:  Benchmark  XV  -  Mean  Elapsed  Time  Per 
Operation  for  Joins  of  Relations 
with  Small  Tuple  Width 

tant  to  note  that  the  machine  may  use  more  than  one  join  algo¬ 
rithm.  Therefore  more  than  one  set  of  guidelines  may  be  applica¬ 
ble. 

The  means  elapsed  times  from  this  benchmark  will  be  used  as 
baseline  measurements  for  the  joins  SI  X  Ml,  SI  X  LI,  and  Ml  X  LI. 
The  baseline  measurements  will  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  measure¬ 
ments  of  subsequent  benchmarks.  The  only  exception  is  that,  if 
Benchmark  XVII  shows  that  an  alternative  placement  strategy 
results  in  a  significant  performance  improvement,  then  the  meas¬ 
urements  from  Benchmark  XVII  will  be  used  as  the  baseline  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  joins  SI  X  Ml  and  Ml  X  LI. 

A.  A  Straightforward  Join  Algorithm 

First  let  us  assume  that  a  straightforward  algorithm  is  used. 
Every  tuple  in  the  target  relation  is  compared  to  every  tuple  in 
the  source  relation.  This  type  of  algorithm  is  also  called  a 
serial  join  [Chri81],  a  nested  loop  join  [Seli79J,  or  a  join  using 
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tuple  substitution  [Wong76].  A  total  of  C(S)*C(T)  comparison 
operations  are  required.  Compute  the  number  of  operations 
involved  in  each  join,  the  product  of  the  cardinalities  of  the 
joined  relations.  Compute  mean  elapsed  time  per  operation  for 
each  of  the  relations. 

Graph  the  means,  using  number  of  operations  as  the  unit  on 
the  x-axis.  Where  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  query 
is  processor-intensive.  The  mean  elapsed  time  is  a  constant  func¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  operations.  Where  the  curve  rises,  the 
query  is  access-intensive.  In  the  case  that  the  curve  falls,  some 
more  efficient  algorithm  is  being  used  and  further  analysis  is 
required . 

B.  A  Sort-and-Match  Algorithm 

Now  let  us  assume  that  a  sort-and-match  algorithm  is  used. 
This  type  of  join  algorithm  is  also  called  a  parallel  join 
[Yao78],  or  a  merge  join  [Seli79l.  Assuming  that  a  comparison- 
based  sorting  algorithm  is  used,  the  time  required  to  sort  n 
tuples  will  be  0(n  log  n) ,  where  log  n  is  the  base  2  logarithm  of 
n.  Then,  the  time  required  for  sorting  will  be 
0(C(S)*(log  C(S))  +  C(T)*(log  c(T))).  The  matching  in  this  case 
will  require  0(min{C(S) ,C(T) })  time.  The  total  time  required, 
then,  is  0(C(S)*(log  C(S))  +  C(T)*(log  C(T))  +  min{C(S) ,C(T) }) . 

Let  OPS(S,T)  be  a  function  which,  given  as  arguments  the 
names  of  the  source  and  target  relations,  returns  the  the  number 
of  operations  required  when  a  sort-and-match  strategy  is  used. 
Let  f(y)=[y]  be  the  greatest  integer  function.  Recall  that  C(x) 
is  a  function  which,  given  a  relation  name,  returns  the  cardinal¬ 
ity  of  the  relation.  Then  we  can  define  OPS(S,T)  as  follows. 

OPS(S.T)  =  f(C(S)*(log  C(S) )  +  C(T)*(l0g  C(T)) 

+  min{C(S) ,C(T)}) 
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Using  the  elapsed  times  per  join  and  OPS(S,T),  compute  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  operation  for  each  join. 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation,  using  number  of 
operations  as  the  x-axis.  Where  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x- 
axis,  the  join  is  processor-intensive.  The  mean  elapsed  times  are 
a  constant  function  of  the  number  of  operations.  Where  the  curve 
rises,  the  join  is  access-intensive.  If  the  curve  falls,  then 
some  other,  more-efficient  join  algorithm  is  being  used. 

C.  A  Hashing  Algorithm 

A  third  possible  join  algorithm  is  based  on  hashing.  When 
hashing  is  used,  the  time  required  is  0(C(S)  +  C(T)). 
C(S)  +  C(T),  the  total  number  of  tuples  in  the  source  and  target 
relations,  represents  the  number  of  operations  required  for  the 
join.  Using  the  elapsed  times  per  join,  compute  the  mean  elapsed 
time  per  operation,  the  quotient  of  elapsed  time  and  number  of 
operations.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation,  using 
number  of  operations  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  those  given  above.  If  the  results  do  not  seem 
to  fit  any  one  of  these  algorithms,  consider  whether  more  than  one 
algorithm  is  being  used.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  consider 
other  algorithms.  The  method  of  calculating  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  determined  in  this  benchmark  will  be  the  method  used  in 
Benchmarks  XVII  through  XXII. 

7.15.3.  Analysis  of  Measurements  as 
Tuple  Width  Varies 

We  have  selected  joins  where  the  volume  of  the  larger  rela¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  either  the  memory  capacity  or  the 
volume  of  data  which  can  be  accessed  simultaneously  from  the  data¬ 
base  store.  In  this  subset  of  joins,  the  tuple  width  is  varied 
and  cardinality  is  held  constant.  The  work  required  of  the  proces¬ 
sor  remains  the  same,  while  the  number  of  relevant  blocks 
Increases. 


mean 


We  expect  these  queries  to  be  access-intensive,  i.e., 
elapsed  times  increase  as  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  increases. 
Therefore  we  will  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block, 
as  shown  in  Figure  22.  The  number  of  relevant  blocks  for  a  join  is 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  blocks  in  the  joined  relations. 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times,  using  number  of  relevant  blocks 
as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Note  that  since  the  cardinalities 
remains  constant,  the  number  of  comparisons  required,  and  thus  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  processor,  remains  constant.  Where  the 
curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  query  is  processor-intensive. 
Where  the  curve  rises,  the  query  is  access-intensive. 

7.15.4.  Benchmark  XV 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  (target  list)  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relation_name2  WHERE 
relation  narael.COPY  KEY=relation  name2.COPY  KEY 


4  relevant  blocks 

Figure  22:  Benchmark  XV  -  Mean  Elapsed  Time  Per 
Block  for  High-Volume  Joins 
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The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  worst-case  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  machine  for  equality  joins.  The  target  list  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  attributes  of  both  relations.  In  the  join 
predicate,  relation_name1 .COPY_KEY  =  relation_name2. COPY_KEY,  the 
name  of  the  relation  with  the  smaller  cardinality  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  relation_name 1 . 

Construct  multi  pie- tuple  jobs,  one  for  the  joins  on  relations 
with  tuple  width  1,  and  two  or  three  jobs  as  required  for  the 
additional  joins.  Run  the  jobs  in  order  three  times,  to  collect 
three  measurements  for  each  join.  Analyze  the  results  as  suggested 
in  the  previous  sections. 

7.16.  XVI  -  Equi join  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  (  target  list  )  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relation_name2  WHERE 
relation_narae1 ,KEY=relation_narae2.KEY 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  determine  whether  a  simple 
merge  strategy  is  used  when  two  relations  are  joined  on  primary 
key.  This  is  the  most  efficient  strategy  for  this  type  of  join, 
since  the  tuples  are  ordered  by  primary  key.  Again,  we  require 
that  the  relations  being  joined  have  the  same  tuple  width.  The 
target  list  and  the  join  predicate  should  be  constructed  following 
the  guidelines  given  in  Benchmark  XV. 

The  set  of  joins  for  this  benchmark  is  the  3ame  as  the  set  of 
joins  for  Benchmark  XV.  The  jobs  from  Benchmark  XV  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  for  this  benchmark.  Run  the  jobs  three  times.  Calculate  the 
mean  elapsed  time  per  operation  using  the  method  determined  in 
Benchmark  XV.  Plot  the  results  from  this  benchmark  on  copies  of 
the  graphs  from  Benchmark  XV.  If  the  mean  elapsed  times  for 
Benchmark  XVI  are  lower  than  the  mean  elapsed  times  for  Benchmark 
XV,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  whether  a  merge  strategy  is 
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being  used. 

The  time  complexity  of  a  merge  is  0(  2*(C(S)+C(T))-1  )  .  In 
this  particular  case,  we  can  terminate  the  merge  as  soon  as  all  of 
the  tuples  of  the  smaller  relation  have  been  matched,  so  the  com¬ 
plexity  is  0(  2*min{C(S) ,C(T) }-1  ).  So  the  number  of  operations 
required  is  2*min{C(S) ,C(T) }-1 .  However,  we  expect  that  if  a 
merge  strategy  is  being  used,  the  queries  will  be  basically 
access-intensive.  Therefore,  compute  the  mean  elapsed  time  per 
relevant  block  for  each  join.  The  number  of  relevant  blocks  for  a 
Join  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  relevant  blocks  in  each  rela- 
tionW 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block,  using  number 

of  relevant  blocks. as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  If  the  queries  are, 

as  expected,  access-intensive,  the  curve  will  be  increasing. 

7.17.  XVII  -  Equi join  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
wltn  AlternatTve~Placement  Strategy 

The  form  of  the  query  is  the  same  as  that  for  Benchmark  XVI. 
This  is  a  limited  benchmark  designed  for  those  machines  where  the 
user  can  specify  the  placement  of  the  relations  across  the  devices 
in  the  database  store.  Recall  that,  initially,  the  database  was 
assumed  to  reside  on  a  single  volume.  For  this  benchmark,  the 
relation  Ml  must  be  moved  to  a  different  volume. 

This  benchmark  will  include  the  Joins  SI  X. Ml,  and  Ml  X  LI. 
A  job  from  Benchmark  XVI  can  be  modified  for  this  benchmark.  Run 
the  job  three  times.  Compute  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation 
using  the  method  determined  in  Benchmark  XV.  Graph  the  mean 
elapsed  times  for  the  two  joins  from  Benchmark  XVI.  Then  graph 
the  mean  elapsed  times  for  the  two  Joins  from  the  current  bench¬ 
mark. 

Compare  the  results.  If  a  significant  improvement  results 
from  the  alternative  placement,  move  relations  M2,  M3,  and  M4  to  a 
different  volume.  In  this  case  the  measurements  from  this  bench¬ 
mark  will  become  the  baseline  measurements  for  Joins  SI  X  Ml  and 
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MI  X  LI.  Otherwise,  the  measurements  from  Benchmark  XVI  will 
serve  as  the  baseline  measurements.  Guidelines  for  query  classifi¬ 
cation  are  the  same  as  those  for  Benchmark  XV. 

Since  the  joins  for  this  benchmark  are  the  same  as  the  joins 

from  Benchmark  XVI,  no  additional  queries  will  be  added  to  the 

query  pools.  However,  reclassification  of  the  join  queries  for 

SI  X  Ml,  and  Ml  X  LI  may  be  a  result  of  this  benchmark. 

7.18.  XVIII  -  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
With  Join  P/edfcaTe  keversed 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  (target  list)  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relation__name2  WHERE 
relation_name1 .KEY=relation_name2.KEY. 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  discover  whether  the  machine 
recognizes  that  it  is  most  efficient  to  select  the  relation  with 
the  smaller  cardinality  as  the  source  relation.  When  the  volume 
of  the  relations  being  joined  exceeds  the  primary  memory  capacity, 
it  is  more  efficient  to  select  the  smaller  relation  as  the  source 
relation.  This  minimizes  the  I/O  overhead.  When  the  machine  does 
not  have  primary  memory,  the  tuples  of  one  of  the  relations  must 
be  sent  to  all  of  the  processors.  Sending  the  tuples  of  the 
smaller  relation  will  minimize  communication  overhead. 

The  target  list  should  include  the  names  of  all  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  both  relations.  The  join  predicate  should  be  constructed 
such  that  relation_name1  is  the  relation  with  the  larger  cardinal¬ 
ity. 

This  benchmark  will  include  two  joins.  The  two  joins  are 
those  identified  in  Benchmark  XV  such  that  the  volume  of  the 
larger  relation  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  primary  memory 
capacity  or  the  amount  of  data  which  can  be  accessed  simultane¬ 
ously  from  the  database  store.  One  multiple-tuple  job  is  required 
to  exeoute  the  joins.  Run  the  Job  three  times. 
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Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation  for  these  joins 
from  Beichmark  XVI.  Then  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  opera¬ 
tion  from  the  current  benchmark.  If  the  machine  recognizes  that 
the  smaller  relation  should  be  selected  as  the  source  relation, 
the  means  will  be  very  close.  A  significant  increase  in  mean 
elapsed  times  may  Indicate  that  the  first  named  relation  in  the 
join  predicate  is  used  as  the  source  relation.  This  benchmark  is 
Included  for  comparative  purposes  only.  The  queries  will  not  be 
assigned  to  any  query  pool. 

7.19.  XIX  -  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
- wTTh  S^TfgTTCT  m  36‘dWdlr7=Ke7~a'ttTrl'Pnte 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  (target  list)  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relatlon_name2  WHERE 
relation_name1 .P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name2.P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name1 .KEY=relation_name2.KEY 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  determine  whether  selection  is 
performed  before  Join.  The  values  for  the  selection  predicates, 
relation_name1 .P5A="value"  and  relatlon_name2.P5A="value" ,  should 
in  each  case  be  the  value  of  P5A  for  the  first  5%  of  the  tuples  in 
the  relation."  This  insures  that  the  key  values  for  the  relevant 
tuples  in  the  two  relations  will  be  in  the  range  [0,.05*C(x)]  The 
benchmark  will  include  three  Joins,  SI  X  Ml,  SI  X  LI,  and  Ml  X  LI. 
These  joins  are  chosen  so  that  we  may  compare  the  measurements 
from  this  benchmark  to  the  baseline  measurements  for  these  joins. 

The  selection  predicates,  will  reduce  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  required  for  the  joins.  When  a  straightforward  join  algo¬ 
rithm  is  used,  the  number  of  operations  required  will  be 
(0.05)«C(S)  «  (0.05)*C(T)  =  ( 0.0025 )*C(S)*C(T) .  When  a  sort-and- 

match  algorithm  or  a  hashing  algorithm  is  used,  the  number  of 
operations  required  will  be  the  number  of  operations  required  for 
Joining  all  of  the  tuples  in  the  source  and  target  relations 


multiplied  by  (0.05).  For  this  query  and  this  database  structure, 
it  is  always  desirable  to  perform  the  selection  before  the  join. 
This  is  not  desirable  in  all  cases.  Appendix  D  contains  an 
analysis  of  performing  selection  before  join. 

One  multiple-tuple  job  is  required  to  execute  the  joins.  Run 
the  job  three  times.  Graph  the  baseline  measurements  for  these 
joins,  using  the  sum  of  the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target 
relations  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Next,  compute  and  graph  the 
expected  mean  elapsed  time  per  operation,  computed  as  indicated 
above.  Finally,  compute  and  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per 

operation  from  the  current  benchmark.  The  guidelines  for  query 

* 

classification  given  for  Benchmark  XV  apply. 

If  selection  is  performed  before  join,  the  means  from  this 

benchmark  should  be  close  to  the  expected  means.  If  instead  the 

means  are  closer  to  the  baseline  measurements,  thi3  may  indicate 

that  join  is  performed  before  selection. 

7.20.  XX  -  Semijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
~  —  with  S^TSaT  17> n~Sn~  slag TO  arf^V~ATC7TPu  te 

The  form  of  the  query  is 
SELECT  (target  list)  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relation_name2  WHERE 
relation_name1 .P5A= "value"  AND 
relation_name2.P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name1 .KEY=relation_name2.KEY 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  compare  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  semijoins  with  the  performance  of  the  machine  for 
equijoins.  The  target  list  will  contain  the  names  of  all  of  the 
attributes  of  relation_name1 .  The  value  for  the  selection  predi¬ 
cate  should  be  the  value  of  P5A  for  the  first  5%  of  the  tuples  in 
the  relation.  The  join  predicate  should  be  constructed  so  that 
relation_name2  is  the  name  of  the  relation  with  the  smaller  cardi¬ 
nality.  The  joins  for  this  benchmark  are  SI  X  Ml,  SI  X  LI, and 
Ml  X  LI.  This  is  the  same  set  of  joins  used  in  Benchmark  XIX. 


Therefore  we  have  the  measurements  from  Benchmark  XIX  for  com¬ 
parison. 

One  multiple-tuple  job  is  required.  Run  the  job  three  times. 
Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation  from  the  previous 
benchmark,  Benchmark  XIX.  Add  to  the  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times 
per  operation  from  the  current  benchmark,  computing  the  number  of 
operations  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  previous  benchmark.  If 
the  curves  are  very  close,  the  machine  may  use  the  same  algorithm 
for  join  and  semijoin.  If  the  curve  for  this  benchmark  is  signi¬ 
ficantly  lower  than  the  curve  for  the  previous  benchmark,  the 
machine  may  be  using  a  different  algorithm  for  semijoin. 

Let  us  consider  an  algorithm  for  semijoin.  Suppose  that  the 
relevant  tuples  from  relation_name2  are  selected  and  read  from  the 
secondary  store.  The  KEY  values  from  those  tuples  are  then  used 
to  select  the  relevant  tuples  from  the  relation_name1 .  The  tuples 
for  the  result  relation  are  then  selected  from  the  relevant  tuples 
from  relation_name1 .  When  this  algorithm  is  used,  the  number  of 
operations  required  is  2  *  .05*C(relation_name2) .  It  Is  important 
to  consider  that  the  operations  in  this  case  are  accesses  to  the 
database  store.  The  work  required  of  the  processor  is  limited  to 
applying  the  selection  predicates.  We  expect  that  the  performance 
should  reflect  that  the  queries  are  access-intensive.  Therefore, 
instead  of  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation,  we  will  compute  mean 
elapsed  times  per  relevant  block.  The  total  number  of  relevant 
blocks  for  a  join  is  twice  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  of 
relation_name2. 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  this 
benchmark,  using  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  as  the  unit  on  the 
x-axis.  Where  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  mean 
elapsed  times  are  a  constant  function  of  the  number  of  relevant 
blocks.  This  indicates  that  the  queries  are  access-intensive. 
Where  the  curve  rises,  the  overhead  of  accessing  and  searching  the 
index  is  affecting  the  mean  elapsed  times.  In  this  case,  the 


queries  are  overhead-intensive. 

7.21.  XXI  -  Semi  join  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

- TJTTh  S61  (Hail 6rt  ‘Sfi  S6fi<Srtdar7=lfcey  'Attribute 

Using~The  ggT  SeZ  Operator 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name1  WHERE 
relation_name1 .P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name1 .KEY  =  ANY 

(SELECT  KEY  FROM  relation_name2 
WHERE  relation_name2. P5A="value") 

This  is  a  limited  benchmark  to  determine  whether  it  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  to  construct  semijoins  using  the  ANY  set  operator.  If  the 
analysis  of  Benchmark  XXI  indicates  that  the  semijoins  are  exe¬ 
cuted  using  the  same  algorithm  as  equi joins,  this  benchmark  should 
be  executed.  Otherwise  this  benchmark  may  be  skipped. 
Relation_name2  should  be  the  name  of  the  relation  with  the  smaller 
cardinality.  The  value  for  the  selection  predicates  should  be  the 
value  of  P5A  for  the  first  5%  of  the  tuples  in  the  relation. 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  in  the  same 

manner  as  that  indicated  for  the  seraijoin  algorithm  in  Benchmark 

XX.  The  same  guidelines  for  interpretation  apply. 

7.22.  XXII  --Inequality  Semijoin  on  Non-Key 

- TttTibute-vhtn  selection  on - 

Tsecondary-Key  Attribute- 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

SELECT  (target  list)  FROM 

relation_name1 ,  relation_name2  WHERE 
relation_name1 .P5A="value"  AND 
relation_narae2.P5A="value"  AND 
relation  namel.KEY  !=  relation  name2.KEY 


The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  inequality  Joins.  The  target  list  should  contain  the 
names  of  all  of  the  attributes  of  relation  namel.  The  name  of  the 


relation  with  the  smaller  cardinality  should  be  substituted  for 
relation_narae 1 .  The  value  for  the  selection  predicates  should  be 
the  value  of  P5A  for  the  first  5f  of  the  tuples  in  the  relation. 
The  joins  for  this  benchmark  are  SI  X  Ml,  SI  X  LI,  and  Ml  X  LI. 
This  set  of  joins  was  chosen  to  show  the  effect  of  increasing  car¬ 
dinality  on  the  performance  of  inequality  join. 

Inequality  joins  can  only  be  accomplished  by  comparing  all  of 
the  relevant  tuples  in  the  target  relation  to  all  of  the  relevant 
tuples  in  the  source  relation.  Therefore  the  number  of  operations 
required  for  the  inequality  join  is  0{ C(S)*C(T) ) .  If  the  perfor¬ 
mance  is  a  constant  function  of  the  number  of  operations,  then  the 
mean  elapsed  time  per  operation  will  be  a  constant  function  of  the 
number  of  operations.  The  queries  above  specify  an  inequality 
join  over  5t  of  the  tuples  of  the  source  relations  and  5%  of  the 
tuples  of  the  target  relations.  Therefore,  the  number  of  opera¬ 
tions  required  for  these  joins  will  be  (0.0025)*C(S)*C(T) . 

However,  we  must  also  consider  that  the  size  of  the  result 
set  for  these  inequality  joins  will  have  greater  cardinality  than 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  tuples  in  the  source  and  target  rela¬ 
tions.  We  can  show  this  as  follows.  The  size  of  the  result  rela¬ 
tions  for  these  inequality  joins  is  0(  C(S)*C(T)  - 
min{C(S) ,C(T) }  ),  the  difference  between  the  product  of  the  car¬ 
dinalities  of  the  source  and  target  relations  and  the  cardinality 
of  the  result  relation  of  an  equality  join.  We  must  prove  that 

C(S)«C(T)  -  min{C(S) ,C(T) }  >  C<S>  +  C(T). 

The  proof  in  Appendix  E  shows  that  this  is  the  case  whenever 
C(S)  >  2.  The  implication  that  we  can  draw  is  that  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  machine  for  inequality  joins  may  be  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  result  relation.  Since  all  the  relations  in  the 
joins  for  this  benchmark  have  the  same  tuple  width,  the  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  result  relation  will  be  proportional  to  the 
cardinality  of  the  result  relation.  For  these  inequality  joins. 
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with  selection  of  only  5S  of  the  tuples  of  the  source  and  target 
relations,  the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation  will  be 
(0.0025)*C(S)*C(T)  -  (.05)*min{C(S),C(T)}. 

One  multiple-tuple  job  is  required.  Run  the  job  three  times. 
First  compute  and  graph  the  mean  elapsed  tirae3  per  operation.  If 
the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis,  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a 
constant  function  of  the  number  of  operations,  and  the  queries  are 
processor-intensive.  If,  however,  the  curve  rises,  the  mean 
elapsed  times  may  be  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  result  rela¬ 
tion. 

To  determine  whether  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  a  function  of 

the  cardinalities  of  the  result  relations,  first  compute  the  mean 

elapsed  times  per  tuple  of  the  result  relation.  Then  graph  the 

mean  elapsed  times,  using  the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation 

as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  If  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  x-axis 

or  increasing,  the  mean  elapsed  times  ere  a  constant  function  of 

the  size  of  the  result  relation.  In  thi >  case,  we  will  classify 

the  queries  as  overhead-intensive. 

7.23.  XXIII  -  3-Way  Semijoin  on  Primary-Key 
—  nrtrrbut?  wrth  orroh  — 

Seconaary-Key  Attribute 

There  are  two  possible  forms  for  the  query.  The  first  is 

SELECT  (target  list)  FROM  relation_name1 , 
relation_name2,  relation_name3  WHERE 
relation_name1 .P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name2.P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name2.P5A="value"  AND 
relation_narae1 .KEY=relation_name2.KEY  AND 
relation_name2.KEY=relation_name3.KEY. 

The  second  is 

SELECT  *  FROM  relation_name 1  WHERE 
relation  narael .P5A="value"  AND 
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relation_name1 .KEY  = 

(SELECT  KEY  FROM  relation_name2  WHERE 
relation_name2. P5A="value"  AND 
relation_name2.KEY  = 

(SELECT  KEY  FROM  r elation_name3  WHERE 
relation_name3.P5A="value)  ) 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  semijoins  involving  three  relations.  The  form  of  the 
query  depends  on  the  results  of  previous  benchmarks.  If  Benchmark 
XX  indicates  that  a  semijoin  algorithm  is  used  when  the  query  is 
of  the  first  form,  the  query  for  this  benchmark  should  be  of  the 
first  form.  Otherwise  the  query  should  be  of  the  second  form. 
If  the  query  is  of  the  first  form,  the  target  list  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  attribute  names  of  all  attribute  values  in  a  tuple  of 
relation_name1 .  Also,  the  value  chosen  for  the  selection  predi¬ 
cates  should  be  the  value  of  P5A  for  the  first  5%  of  the  tuples  in 
the  relation.  In  either  form  of  the  query,  the  name  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  smallest  cardinality  should  be  substituted  for 
relation_name3,  the  name  of  the  relation  with  the  next-smallest 
cardinality  for  relation_name2,  and  the  name  of  the  relation  with 
the  largest  cardinality  for  relation_name1 . 

This  benchmark  includes  three  joins,  SI  X  SI  X  Ml, 
SI  X  SI  X  LI,  and  SI  X  Ml  X  LI.  Note  that  in  each  case  the  second 
and  third  relations  in  the  join  specification  correspond  to  the 
semi joins  executed  in  benchmarks  XX  and  XXI.  In  order  to  avoid 
incurring  overhead  for  joining  a  relation  with  itself,  we  will 
create  a  copy  of  relation  SI  for  the  duration  of  this  benchmark. 
We  will  refer  to  the  copy  of  relation  SI  as  S1C0PY,  and  rewrite 
the  join  specifications  to  be  S1C0PY  X  SI  X  Ml,  etc. 

One  multiple-tuple  job  is  required.  Run  the  job  three  times. 
Graph  and  analyze  the  results  using  the  guidelines  from  Benchmark 
XX. 
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7.24.  XXIV  -  Single-Tuple  Updates  Qualified  on 
- TTTBa  r  tXTTGU  fg^ — - 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

UPDATE  relation_name 
SET  RAND=RAND  +  1 
WHERE  relation_name.KEY  =  value. 

The  purpose  of  the  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of 
single-tuple  updates  which  cause  no  index  modification  as  tuple 
width  and  cardinality  vary. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  relations  LI,  L2,  L3,  L4, 

S4,  and  M4.  Six  jobs,  one  per  relation  will  be  required.  Each 
job  will  execute  sixty-two  queries.  The  values  for  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  are  selected  randomly  from  a  range  of  values  from  0  to 
(C(relation_name)-1 ) .  when  the  machine  has  primary  memory,  a 
write-back  policy  may  be  useu,  where  a  block  is  written  to  the 
database  store  only  when  it  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  primary 
memory.  This  makes  interpretation  of  the  measurements  difficult. 

If  the  machine  caches  data  in  primary  memory,  first  run  the 
job  against  relation  L4.  Discard  the  measurements  from  this  job. 
Then,  for  all  machines,  run  the  six  jobs,  in  the  order  S4,  L4,  M4, 
L2,  LI,  L3,.  three  times.  The  purpose  of  running  the  job  against 
relation  L4  before  taking  any  measurements  and  running  the  jobs 
in  the  order  specified  is  to  equalize  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  write-backs. 

Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  from  the 
four  Jobs  against  relations  LI,  L2,  L3,  and  L4,  using  tuple  width 
as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Add  to  the  graph  the  mean  elapsed 
times  from  Benchmark  V,  Single-Tuple  Selections  Qualified  on  Pri¬ 
mary  Key  Attribute.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating 
tuple  from  the  three  jobs  against  relations  S4,  M4,  and  L4,  using 
cardinality  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Add  to  the  graph  the  mean 
elapsed  times  from  Benchmark  V.  The  elapsed  times  are  plotted 


against  tuple  width  and  cardinality,  since  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pating  tuples  will  in  each  case  be  62,  and  the  number  of  relevant 
blocks  will  be  approximately  62,  Add  a  line  to  each  graph  which 
represents  twice  the  estimated  access  time  per  relevant  block. 

These  queries  are  by  definition  access-intensive.  Where  the 
mean  elapsed  times  are  more  than  twice  the  estimated  mean  access 
time  per  relevant  block,  the  means  reflect  the  overhead  of  access¬ 
ing  and  searching  the  index  or  some  inequality  in  the  number  of 
write-backs.  Where  the  mean  elapsed  times  are  less  than  twice  the 
estimated  mean  access  time,  the  means  reflect  a  high  number  of 
cache  hits  or  some  inequality  in  the  number  of  write-backs.  The 
difference  between  the  means  from  Benchmark  V  and  the  means  from 
this  benchmark  represents  the  time  required  for  writing  the 
updated  blocks  back  to  the  database  store. 

7.25.  XV  -  Single-Tuple  Deletes  and  Inserts 
- Wa  1  iTTgo"3>  n~'FrT7n  aTy^Ke  y"'  ATT?  i~BTfT<? - 

We  treat  the  deletes  and  inserts  as  a  single  benchmark.  The 
benchmark  is  designed  such  that  the  inserts  replace  the  records 
deleted.  First  we  describe  the  benchmark  for  deletes.  Then  we 
describe  the  benchmark  for  inserts. 

7.25.1.  Single-Tuple  Deletes 

The  form'of  the  query  is 

DELETE  FROM  relation_name  WHERE 
relation_name.KEY=value . 

The  purpose  of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the 
machine  for  deletions.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  when  a  tuple 
is  deleted,  three  indices  must  be  modified:  the  primary  index  on 
KEY,  the  secondary  index  on  MIRROR,  and  the  secondary  index  on 
P5A. 

This  benchmark  will  be  run  against  relations  LI,  L2,  L3,  L-4 , 
S4,  and  MU.  Six  jobs,  one  per  relation,  will  be  required.  Each 
Job  will  execute  sixty-four  queries.  The  values  for  the 
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qualification  are  selected  randomly  from  a  range  of  values  from  0 
to  (C(relatior._name)-1 ) .  The  measurements  from  the  first  four 
Jobs  will  show  the  effect  of  increasing  tuple  width  on  mean 
elapsed  times.  The  measurements  from  the  last  three  Jobs  will 
show  the  effect  of  increasing  cardinality  on  mean  elapsed  times. 

Run  the  jobs  in  the  same  order  as  specified  for  Benchmark 
XXIV.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  from 
the  four  jobs  against  relations  LI,  L2,  L3,  and  L4,  using  tuple 
width  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  time  per 
participating  tuple  from  the  three  jobs  against  relations  S4,  M4 , 
and  L4,  using  cardinality  as  the  unit  on  the  x-axis.  Add  to  each 
graph  the  measurements  from  Benchmark  XXIV. 

These  queries  are  by  definition  overhead-intensive.  The 
difference  between  the  means  from  Benchmark  XXIV  and  the  mean3 
from  the  current  benchmark  represent  the  overhead  of  updating 
three  indices.  There  may  also  be  overhead  from  reorganizing  the 
physical  data. 

7.25.2.  Single-Tuple  Inserts 

The  form  of  the  query  is 

INSERT  INTO  relation_name 

VALUES  (list  of  values). 

The  list  of  values  should  be  constructed  such  that  the  tuples 
inserted  replace  exacty  the  tuples  previously  deleted.  The  purpose 
of  this  benchmark  is  to  measure  the  performance  of  the  machine  for 
insertions. 

The  job  structure  and  the  sequence  of  execution  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  delete  benchmark.  Graph  the  mean  elapsed  times 
in  a  similar  manner.  Compare  the  mean  from  this  benchmark  with 
the  means  from  the  delete  benchmark. 


8.  MULTIPLE-USER  BENCHMARKS 


Benchmarks  which  involve  multiple  jobs  will  give  a  more  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  database  machine  performance.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  we  include  in  our  methodology  a  method  for  constructing 
job  mixes  for  multiple-user  benchmarks.  The  performance  indices 
of  the  multiple-user  benchmarks  will  be  compared  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  indices  derived  from  the  single-user  benchmarks  as  described 
in  Chapter  4.  The  multiple-user  benchmarks  will  be  a  collection 
of  jobs.  There  are  three  standard  jobs;  one  for  access-intensive 
queries,  one  for  processor-intensi ve  queries,  and  one  for 
overhead-intensive  queries. 

The  method  for  constructing  the  standard  jobs  is  described  in 
Section  8.1.  Concurrent  operations  will  affect  the  performance  of 
a  particular  job  mix.  In  Section  8.2,  we  describe  three  proper¬ 
ties  for  a  job  mix,  conflict,  contention,  and  sharing,  and  give  a 
method  for  estimating  the  probability  of  each.  The  procedure  for 
executing  the  job  mixes  is  given  in  Section  8.3.  In  Section  8 . ^ , 
we  suggest  some  particular  standard  job  mixes  and  discuss  the 
construction  of  job  mixes  to  fit  a  particular  collection  of  appli¬ 
cations. 

Construction  of  the  Standard  Benchmark  Jobs 

The  standard  benchmark  jobs  are  modeled  as  a  collection  of 
queries  and  query  streams  from  one  of  the  query  pools  from  the 
basic  benchmarks.  A  query  is  a  multiple-tuple  query.  A  query 
stream  is  a  collection  of  single-tuple  queries  against  a  single 
relation.  A  particular  job  is  characteri zed  as  access-intensive, 
overhead-intensive,  or  processor-intensi ve ,  depending  on  the  query 
pool  from  which  the  queries  and  query  streams  are  selected. 


First  we  select  from  each  query  pool  a  small  set  of  queries 
and  query  streams  such  that  the  mean  of  the  mean  elapsed  times 
per  participating  tuple  is  very  close  to  the  mean  elapsed  time 
index  for  that  query  pool.  We  need  a  method  for  selecting  this 
set  of  queries  and  query  streams.  A  brute- force  method  of  select¬ 
ing  the  queries  would  involve  a  polynomial  time  algorithm,  with 
time  complexity  0(n**n)  for  selecting  sets  of  n  queries.  Clearly 
this  is  not  practical.  We  suggest  instead  that  the  means  be 
analyzed  for  any  clustering  tendencies.  We  expect  the  means  from 
similar  queries  which  exhibit  similar  behavior  to  be  very  close. 
Queries  whose  means  are  very  close  form  a  cluster. 

Where  the  number  of  means  is  small,  it  is  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  clusters  by  examination.  Arrange  the  means  per  participating 
tuple  for  a  query  pool  in  ascending  order,  and  partition  them 
into  clusters  based  on  closeness.  This  method  is  illustrated  in 
Chapter  9.  Where  the  number  of  means  is  large,  a  cluster  analysis 
tool  may  be  used.  A  brief  discussion  of  formal  cluster  analysis 
algorithms  and  tools  is  included  in  Section  8.1.1. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  a  query  mean  is  defined  to 
be  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple  for  a  query  or 
query  stream.  A  cluster  mean  is  defined  to  be  the  mean  of  the 
query  means  in  the  cluster,  where  a  cluster  is  a  group  of  queries 
whose  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple  are  very  close.  A 
query  elapsed  time  mean  is  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  query  over 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  query. 

For  each  query  pool,  do  the  following.  Assume  that  cluster 
analysis  is  complete.  The  result  is  that  the  query  means,  and  by 
implication  the  queries  and  query  streams,  have  been  grouped  into 
clusters.  For  each  cluster,  the  cluster  mean  has  been  computed. 
Now,  find  the  smallest  group  of  clusters  such  that  the  mean  of  the 
cluster  means  is  very  close  to  the  elapsed  time  index  for  the 
query  pool.  This  is  a  group  and  not  a  set  in  the  mathematical 
sense,  since  a  particular  cluster  may  occur  more  than  once  in  the 


group. 


Then  select  from  these  clusters  the  smallest  group  of 
queries  and  query  streams  such  that  the  mean  of  the  query  means 
is  very  close  to  the  elapsed  time  index  for  the  query  pool. 
Again,  the  same  query  or  query  stream  may  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  group.  This  group  of  queries  and  query  streams  will  be  the 
basis  for  constructing  the  standard  job. 

Now  we  will  determine  the  approximate  length  of  time  each 
query  in  each  job  should  run,  so  that  the  jobs  will  be  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  length.  Let  a,  p,  and  o  be  the  numbers  of  queries 
and  query  streams  in  the  group  selected  for  the  access-intensive 
job,  the  processor-intensive  job,  and  the  overhead-intensive  job 
respectively.  Let  N  =  max{a,p,o}.  Let  M  be  the  mean  of  the  N 
query  elapsed  time  means.  Compute  the  total  job  elapsed  time, 
J  =  N*M.  Each  query  and  query  stream  in  the  access-intensive  job 
should  run  for  approximately  J/a  minutes.  Each  query  and  query 
stream  in  the  processor-intensive  job  should  run  for  approximately 
J/p  minutes.  Each  query  and  query  stream  in  the  overhead¬ 
intensive  job  should  run  for  approximately  J/o  minutes.  This 
method  is  adopted  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  essential  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics  of  the  various  queries  while  restricting  the 
job  run  time  to  some  reasonable  limit.  If  total  job  elapsed  time 
is  unreasonably  high,  consider  using  some  figure  less  than  the 
calculated  M. 

We  will  give  an  example  of  calculating  total  job  elapsed 
time.  A  reasonable  heuristic  for  reducing  total  job  elapsed  time 
i3  used.  The  total  job  elapsed  time  will  be  computed  for  the 
lists  of  queries  in  Figure  23.  Each  query  is  represented  by  the 
set  of  relations  which  the  query  accesses.  Within  each  query 
pool,  the  queries  are  assigned  identifiers.  Queries  with  identif¬ 
iers  of  the  form  Mi  are  queries  from  multiple-tuple  jobs. 
Queries  with  identifiers  of  the  form  Sj  are  query  streams  from 
single-tuple  jobs.  In  this  case,  the  group  of  access-intensive 
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Access-Intensive  Queries: 

Ml = {SI } ,M2  =  {SI  1 ,M3={S2} ,M4={S2) ,M5={S1,M1}t 
M6={S1,M1},M7={S3),M8={M1} 

Processor-Intensive  Queries: 

M1={S1},M2={S1,M1) 

Overhead-Intensive  Queries: 

S 1 = { S 1 } , S2= {SI } ,S3=(S2} ,M1={L1} ,M2={L2} 

Figure  23:  Example  Query  Sets  for 
the  Standard  Job  Types 

queries  includes  eight  queries.  There  are  two  processor-intensive 
queries  and  five  overhead-intensive  queries.  Then 
N  =  max{8,2,5}  =  8.  Let  M,  the  mean  of  the  query  elasped  time3 
for  the  8  access-intensive  queries,  be  18.75  mintues.  Then  the 
total  job  elapsed  time  is  N*M  =  150  minutes.  If  total  job  elapsed 
time  is  150  minutes,  we  know  that  the  job  run  time  will  be  more 
than  three  hours.  This  is  somewhat  long.  Let  us  find  a  way  to 
reduce  the  total  job  elapsed  time. 

Suppose  that  the  minimum  query  elapsed  time  mean  for  the 
access-intensive  queries  is  15  minutes,  and  that  the  maximum  query 
elapsed  time  mean  is  45  minutes.  If  we  let  M  =  15  minutes,  then 
the  total  job  elapsed  time  i3  N*M  =  120  minutes.  Examine  the 
query  with  the  maximum  query  elapsed  time  mean  of  45  minutes.  If 
this  query  returns  a  large  number  of  tuples,  the  basic  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics  for  this  query  will  probably  not  be  altered 
if  the  query  elapsed  time  is  limited  to  fifteen  minutes.  So  let  us 
use  120  minutes  a3  the  total  job  elapsed  time.  Then  each  query  in 
the  access-intensive  job  should  run  for  120/8=15  minutes.  Each 
query  in  the  processor-intensive  job  should  run  120/2=60  minutes. 
Each  query  in  the  overhead-intensive  job  should  run  120/5=24 
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minutes.  Figure  24  is  an  abstract  representation  of  the 
sequences  of  queries  executed  in  each  standard  job  type  over  time. 

The  job  model  for  the  multiple-user  jobs  will  be  a  composite 
of  the  single-tuple  and  multiple-tuple  job  models  presented  in 
Chapter  5.  Each  job  must  have  the  capability  to  execute  both 
single-tuple  query  streams  and  multiple-tuple  queries.  The 
queries  and  query  streams  will  be  selected  randomly  without 
replacement  from  the  group  of  queries  and  query  streams  which 
comprise  the  job.  Some  capability  to  cancel  execution  of  a  query 
is  assumed,  since  such  a  capability  will  be  required  when  limiting 
execution  of  a  query  to  a  specified  length  of  time. 


Jobs 

Start  Access-  Processor-  Overhead- 

Intensive  Intensive  Intensive 


fcnd 


Figure  24:  Sequences  of  Queries  of  the 
Standard  Job  Types  Over  Time 
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Liralting  the  execution  time  for  a  query  stream  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  checking  the  elapsed  time  after  every  query.  Limiting 
the  execution  time  for  a  multiple-tuple  query  is  more  complex.  We 
suggest  that  some  method  like  the  following  be  used.  Check  the 
clock  after  every  100  tuples  returned  from  the  database  machine, 
and  after  the  final  tuple  has  been  returned.  If  the  elapsed  time 
is  greater  than  the  limit,  terminate  execution.  If  the  elapsed 
time  is  less  than  the  limit,  and  the  final  tuple  has  not  been 
returned,  continue  retrieving  tuples.  If  the  elapsed  time  is  less 
than  the  limit,  and  the  final  tuple  has  Just  been  returned,  then 
determine  whether  the  the  remaining  time  is  less  than  10%  of  the 
elapsed  time  limit.  If  so,  terminate  execution;  otherwise  execute 
the  query  again.  The  correspondence  shown  between  jobs  over  time 
will  vary  from  that  shown  in  Figure  24  due  to  the  overhead 
required  for  limiting  the  elapsed  time  per  query. 

8.1.1.  Cluster  Analysis 

A  cluster  analysis  "groups  objects  or  data  items,  according 
to  indices  of  "alikeness"  between  pairs  of  objects"  [Dube80].  One 
type  of  clustering  is  called  partitlonal  clustering.  A  partitional 
clustering  analysis  can  be  used  to  divide  a  set  of  n  patterns  or 
sets  of  measurements,  {x^,  »j  ,  ....  xn},  into  exactly  C  disjoint 
subsets,  where  C<<n.  Two  well-known  partitional  clustering  pro¬ 
grams  are  FORGY  [Forg65]  and  ISODATA  [Ball65].  These  are  parti¬ 
tional  clustering  methods  which  use  the  Euclidean  distance  as  the 
distance  metric.  In  our  case,  where  a  single  variable  is  meas¬ 
ured,  the  Euclidean  distance  is  defined  d(i, j)=sqrt[ lx  - 
Xj ! #*2]= ! x ,-Xj ! ,  where  i  <  j  <=  n.  These  algorithms  require  an 
initial  clustering.  For  example,  C  cluster  centers  or  seed  points 
must  be  specified  by  the  user  or  chosen  at  random.  The  desired 
number  of  clusters  is  usually  specified  a  priori.  The  algorithms 
contain  heuristics  for  eliminating  "outliers",  data  points  which 
do  not  conform  with  the  rest  of  the  patterns.  Some  implementa¬ 
tions  of  FORGY  generate  a  fixed  number  of  clusters;  other 
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implementations  allow  merging  and  splitting  of  clusters,  so  that 
the  number  of  resulting  clusters  may  differ  from  the  initial  C. 
ISODATA  tries  to  establish  a  user-specified  number  of  clusters, 
unless  it  finds  this  number  to  be  unrealistic.  The  references 
given  above  may  be  consulted  for  more  details. 

Another  clustering  method  is  hierarchical  clustering.  This 
method  creates  a  nested  sequence  of  partitions  from  a  proximity 
matrix.  The  proximity  matrix  is  a  symmetric  matrix  which  shows 
the  proximity  of  pairs  of  patterns  or  measurements.  The  Euclidian 
distance  can  be  used  as  a  metric  for  constructing  the  proximity 
matrix.  Hierarchical  clustering  methods  can  be  used  to  map  prox¬ 
imity  matrices  into  dendograms.  Figure  25  shows  a  dendogram  con¬ 
structed  using  a  hierarchical  clustering  method.  Figure  26  shows  a 
proximity  dendogram  constructed  using  the  same  method.  The  levels 
of  the  clustering  for  this  dendogram  are  based  on  the  proximity 
value  at  which  clustering  first  occurs.  The  number  of  levels 
between  the  merging  of  two  queries  is  an  indication  of  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  cluster  means.  .A  number  of  standard  statistical 
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Figure  25:  A  Dendogram 
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packages  contain  hierarchical  clustering  programs.  Among  these 
are  BCTRY,  BMDP  CLUSTAN,  NT-SYS,  and  OSIRIS.  A  critique  of  vari¬ 
ous  packages  can  be  found  in  [Blas75]. 

Conflict.  Contention  and  Sharing 

In  this  analysis  we  identify  three  types  of  concurrent  access 
to  a  relation.  Two  jobs  are  said  to  be  _in  conflict  at  time  t  when 
both  jobs  require  exclusive  access  to  the  same  portion  of  the  same 
relation.  Two  jobs  are  said  to  be  contention  for  a  relation 
at  time  t  when  both  jobs  require  access  to  the  same  portion  of  the 
same  relation,  and  at  least  one  of  the  jobs  requires  exclusive 
access.  Thus,  jobs  that  are  in  conflict  at  time  t  are  a  subset  of 
the  jobs  that  are  in  contention  at  time  t.  Two  jobs  are  said  to  be 
sharing  a  relation  at  time  t  when  both  jobs  require  access  to  the 
same  portion  of  the.  same  relation,  but  neither  job  requires 
exclusive  access.  We  will  give  the  method  for  estimating  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  conflict,  contention,  and  sharing  in  Section  8.2.1. 

The  probabilities  of  conflict,  contention,  and  sharing  affect 
performance  in  a  job  mix  in  the  following  ways.  High  probabili¬ 
ties  of  conflict  and  contention  imply  a  high  probability  that  one 
job  waits  while  another  has  exclusive  control  of  a  block  of  a 
relation.  Thus  we  expect  that,  as  the  probabilities  of  conflict 
and  contention  increase  and  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  mix  is  held 
constant,  throughput  will  decrease.  A  high  probability  of  sharing 
implies  a  high  probability  of  cache  hits.  Thus  we  expect  that,  as 
the  probability  of  sharing  increases  and  the  number  of  jobs  in  the 
mix  is  held  constant,  throughput  for  machines  which  cache  data 
will  increase. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  probability  estimates 
reflect  the  possibility  that  any  two  jobs  are  in  conflict,  in  con¬ 
tention,  or  sharing  at  time  t.  In  reality,  more  than  two  jobs  may 
be  in  conflict  (or  in  contention  or  sharing)  at  time  t.  Upper  and 
lower  bounds  can  be  established  for  the  probabilities  of  conflict, 
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contention,  and  sharing  among  three  or  more  jobs.  However,  the 
computation  of  the  conditional  probabilities  involved  is  complex. 
We  feel  that  the  work  involved  is  disproportionate  to  the  value  of 
the  index. 

8.2.1.  Estimating  the  Probabilities  of  Conflict, 

Contention,  and  Sharing 

A  relation  consists  of  a  set  of  p  blocks,  {bj,b2»  ....  b^}. 
Let  the  probability  of  selecting  the  kth  block,  1  <=  k  <=  p,  be 
(1/p).  Given  a  set  of  m  relations,  (q  . r  },  let  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  selecting  the  jth  relation,  1  <=  j  <=  m,  be  (1/m).  If 
the  jth  relation  has  p  blocks,  then  the  probability  of  selecting 
the  kth  block  of  the  jth  relation  is  (1/m)*(1/p). 

Now,  given  a  list  of  n  queries,  (q,,q„ . q  ),  let  the  pro- 

1  l  n 

babllity  of  selecting  the  ith  query,  1  <=  i  <=  n,  be  (1/n).  If  the 
1th  query  is  over  a  set  of  m  relations,  the  probability  of  select¬ 
ing  the  jth  of  the  m  relations  for  the  ith  query  is  (1/n)*(1/m). 
If  the  jth  relation  has  p  blocks,  the  probability  of  selecting 
the  kth  block  in  the  jth  relation  for  the  ith  query  is 
( 1/n)*( 1/m)*( 1/p) . 

So,  we  can  compute  the  probability  of  selecting  a  particular 
block  in  a  particular  relation  for  a  particular  query.  Given  two 
lists  of  queries,  we  can  construct  an  algorithm  which  computes  the 
probability  that  two  queries,  one  from  each  list,  will  select  the 
same  block  of  the  same  relation.  Figure  27  shows  this  algorithm, 
Concurrent_Access . 

The  lines  of  pseudo-code  in  Figure  27  are  numbered  on  the 
left.  Given  a  pair  of  lists  of  sets  of  relation  names,  the  algo¬ 
rithm  compares  every  set  of  relations  names  from  the  first  list 
with  every  set  of  relation  names  from  the  second  list.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  two  for  loops  at  lines  7  and  9.  If  any  two 
queries  access  the  same  relation,  the  intersection  of  the  sets  of 
relation  names  will  be  non-empty.  This  case  is  tested  at  lines  11 
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1.  algorithm  Concurrent_Access; 

2.  variables 

P  :  probability  of  concurrent  access 

R1.R2.S  :  sets  of  relation  names; 
i.j.k  :  integers; 

R  ;  a  relation  name; 

L1.L2  :  lists  of  sets  of  relation  names; 

3.  functions 

f(Lu)  .  returns  number  of  sets  of 

relation  names  in  the  list  Is:; 
s(Lx,i)  ;  returns  the  ith  set  of 

relation  names  in  the  list  L::; 
t(S,!c)  ;  returns  the  kth  relation  name 
in  the  set  S, 

c(Rx)  ;  returns  the  cardinality  of  the 
set  of  relation  names  Rx; 

6(R)  ;  returns  the  number  of  blocks 

in  relation  R; 


4. 

begin  ConcurrenL_A.ee ess; 

5. 

P  <-  0; 

6. 

input(Ll,L2); 

7. 

for  i  <-  1  to  f(Ll)  do; 

8. 

P.l  <- s(Ll ,i); 

9. 

for  j  <-  1  to  i(L2)  do; 

10. 

R2  <-  s(L2,j); 

11. 

S  <-  P.l  H  R2: 

12. 

if  S  7*?  then 

13. 

for  k  <-  1  to  c(S)  do; 

14. 

R  <-  r(3.k); 

15. 

P  <-  ?  +  (c(/?l))-' 
(c(/?2)'r 
(6(-?))-'; 

16. 

end  for; 

17. 

end  if; 

18. 

end  for; 

19. 

end  for; 

20. 

P<-P-(Z(fli))-'  » 
VAL2)rl: 

21. 

output((Ll.L2),P), 

22. 

end  ConcurrcnL_Access; 

Figure  27:  Concurrent_Access  Algorithm 


and  12.  If  the  intersection  of  the  sets  of  relations  is  not 
empty,  then  the  probability  that  the  two  queries  are  accessing  the 
same  block  of  the  same  relation  at  time  t  is  calculated  for  each 
relation  in  the  intersection  of  the  sets.  A  sum  of  these  proba¬ 
bilities  is  accumulated.  This  is  shown  in  the  loop  at  lines  13 
through  16.  After  all  the  pairs  of  sets  of  relations  have  been 
compared,  the  probability  that  two  queries  access  the  same  block 
of  the  same  relation  at  time  t  is  calculated.  This  is  the  sum  of 
the  probabilities  accumulated  within  the  loops  multiplied  by  the 
probabilities  of  selecting  a  particular  query  from  the  first  list 
and  a  particular  query  from  the  second  list.  This  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  27  at  line  20. 

Let  A  be  the  list  of  sets  of  relations  for  the  standard 
access-intensive  job  queries.  Let  P  and  0  be  the  lists  of  sets  of 
relations  for  the  standard  processor-intensi ve  and  overhead¬ 
intensive  job  queries,  respectively.  If  we  input  any  two  of 
these  lists  to  the  Concurrent_Access  algorithm,  the  algorithm  will 
compute  the  probability  that  two  queries,  one  from  each  list,  will 
select  the  same  block  of  the  same  relation. 

However,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  conflict, 
contention,  and  sharing,  we  must  consider  those  queries  which 
require  exclusive  access  to  data  separately  from  those  which  do 
not  require  exclusive  access.  First,  let  us  partition  each  of  the 
lists  A,  P,  and  0  into  two  lists  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  query 
requires  exclusive  access  to  data.  Let  us  call  the  six  lists 

which  result  from  this  partitioning  A  ,  A  ,  P  ,  P  ,  0  ,  and  0  . 

esese  s 

The  subscript  'e'  indicates  that  exclusive  access  is  required. 
The  subscript  's'  indicates  that  exclusive  access  is  not  required, 
i.e.,  data  may  be  shared.  We  will  call  the  lists  A,  P,  and  0,  the 
parent  lists  of  A(i  and  As ,  Pg  and  Pg ,  and  0Q  and  0S ,  respectively. 

Now  let  us  revise  the  Concurrent_Access  algorithm  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Define  a  new  function  i'(Lx)  which,  given  the  name 
of  a  list  as  an  argument,  returns  the  number  of  queries  in  the 


i 
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parent  list  of  Lx.  Substitute  I' (Lx)  for  ^(Lx)  in  the 
Concurrent_Access  algorithm.  The  revised  algorithm  is  shown  in 
Figure  28.  We  call  this  the  Revised_Concurrent_Access  algorithm. 
Given  a  pair  of  lists  from  the  six  lists  defined  above,  the 
Revised_Concurrent_Access  algorithm  computes  the  probability  that 
two  queries,  one  from  each  list,  will  access  the  same  block  of  the 
same  relation. 

We  can  compute  estimates  of  the  probabilities  oi  conflict, 
contention,  and  sharing  for  a  job  mix  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  the  job  mix  be  a  mix  of  A  access-intensive  jobs,  P  processor- 
intensive  jobs,  and  0  overhead-intensive  jobs.  We  can  character¬ 
ize  the  Job  mix  as  a  list  of  jobs,  for  example 

MIX  =  (AJ0B1 , AJ0B2,  ...AJOBA, 

PJ0B1.PJ0B2,  ...PJOBP, 

0J0B1 , 0J0B2 ,  . . . OJOBO) . 

Let  us  introduce  two  sets  which  will  be  used  in  expressing  the 
formulae  for  the  probabilities. 

Se  =  {  (Ae,A)  ,  ^Pe,P)  ,  (0e,0>  } 

S  =  {  (A  .A).  (P  .P),  (0  ,0)  } 

s  s  s  s 

Each  2-tuple  specifies  the  name  of  a  list  of  sets  of  relations  and 
the  number  of  related  jobs.  For  example,  the  2-tuple  (Ae,A)  is  the 
name  of  the  list  of  sets  of  relations  for  access-intensive  queries 
which  require  exclusive  access  to  data.  A  is  the  number  of 
access-intensive  jobs  in  the  mix. 

We  can  calculate  the  probability  of  conflict  for  the  mix  as 
follows.  The  probability  that  one  pair  of  access-intensive  jobs 

is  in  conflict  is  P(A  ,A  ),  where  P ( A  ,A  )  is  the  output  of  the 

e  e  e  e 

Revised  Concurrent  Access  algorithm  for  the  pair  of  lists  (A  ,A). 
If  there  are  A  >  1  access-intensive  jobs  in  the  mix,  then  there 
are  $A,2)  =  (A!  )/(2!  *(  A-2) ! )  possible  pairs  of  access-intensive 
jobs,  where  -£tn,r)  is  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 


1.  algorithm  Eevised-CcncurrenL-Acccss, 
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2.  variables 

P  :  probability  of  concurrent  access; 

Rl,R2,S  ;  sets  of  relation  names; 
i.j.lc  ;  integers: 

R  :  a  relation  name; 

Ll,L2  :  lists  of  sets  of  relation  names; 

3.  functions 

r(Lx)  :  returns  number  of  sets  of 

relation  names  in  the  parent 
list  of  the  list  Lx; 
s(Lx,i)  ;  returns  the  ith  set  of 

relation  names  in  the  list  Lx; 
r(S,k)  :  returns  the  kth  relation  name 
in  the  set  3, 

c(Rx)  :  returns  the  cardinality  of  the 
set  cf  relation  names  Rx; 

6(R)  :  returns  the  number  of  blocks 

in  relation  R; 

4.  begin  P.ev^.sed_£oncurrent_Access; 

5.  P  <-  0; 

6.  input(Ll.L2); 

7.  for  i  <-  1  to  f’(Ll)  do; 

8.  HI  <-  s(Li.i); 

9.  for  j  <~  1  to  i'(L2)  do; 

10.  P.2  <-  s(L2,j); 

11.  S  <-  P.l  H  R2; 

12.  if  S  then 

13.  for  k  <-  1  to  c{5)  do; 

14.  R  <-  r(S.k); 

15.  P  <-  P  +  (c(/?l))-1  * 

(c(/?2))-1  - 
(*(/?))"*: 

16.  end  for; 

17.  end  if; 

13.  end  for; 

19.  end  for; 

20.  ?<-P  •(:■(£  :))-'* 

21.  output(,(LL,L2),P); 

22.  end  Revlsed-ConcurranL^lccoss; 


Figure  28:  Revised_Concurrent_Access  Algorithm 


r  at  a  time.  Then  the  probability  of  conflict  between  all  possible 
pairs  of  access-intensive  jobs  in  the  mix  is 

#A,2)  »  P(Ae,Ae) 

The  probability  of  conflict  between  one  pair  of  processor¬ 
intensive  jobs  is  P(P  ,P  ) ,  the  output  of  the 

e  e 

Revised_Concurrent_Access  algorithm  for  the  pair  of  lists  (Pg,Pe). 
With  P  >  1  processor-intensive  jobs  in  the  mix,  the  probability  of 
conflict  between  all  possible  pairs  of  processor-intensive  jobs  in 
the  mix  is 

•0CP.2)  «  P(Pe.Pe) 

The  probability  that  one  access-intensive  job  is  in  conflict  with 
one  processor-intensive  job  is  P(Ae,Pg),  the  output  of  the 
Revised_Concurrent_Access  algorithm  for  the  pair  of  lists  (Pe,Pg). 
There  are  (A  *  P)  possible  processor-intensive-access-intensive 
pairs  of  job  in  the  mix.  The  probability  of  conflict  between  all 
pairs  of  access-intensive  and  processor-intensive  jobs  in  the  mix 
is 


A  *  P  *  P(A  ,P  ) 

e  e 

We  can. compute  in  a  similar  manner  the  probability  of  conflict 
between  all  pairs  of  overhead-intensive  jobs,  all  pairs  of 
access-intensive  and  overhead-intensive  jobs,  and  all  pairs  of 
processor-intensive  and  overhead-intensive  jobs.  The  estimated 
probability  of  conflict  for  the  mix  is  the  sum  of  all  of  these 
probabilities. 

Figure  29  shows  an  algorithm  for  calculating  the  estimated 
probability  of  conflict  for  a  job  mix,  using  the 
Revised_Concurrent_Access  algorithm  as  a  function.  This  algorithm 
is  called  Single_Set,  since  it  deals  with  only  one  of  the  sets  Sg 
or  S5.  In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  the  3et  Sg.  Given  the 
set  Sg  as  input,  the  loop  at  lines  7  through  10  calculates  the 
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1.  algorithm  Slngln  .Set; 

2.  variables 

S3  :  set  of  2-tuples  of  the 

form  (3,  ;c)  v/here  S  is  the 
name  of  a  subhst  and  X  13 
the  number  of  related  jobs; 

(SI,::)  :  2-tuples  from  the  sublist; 

(32, y)  :  2-tuples  from  the  sublist; 

E  :  estimator  of  probability; 

i  :  integer; 

3.  functions 

*(SS,j)  :  returns  the  jth  2-tuple  from 
the  sublist  S3; 

F(3 1.S2)  :  returns  the  result  of  the 
Eevised-Concurrent-Access 
algorithm  applied  to  sublists 
SI  and  S2; 


4.  begin  Single-Set 

5.  E  <-  0; 

6.  input(33); 

7.  for  i  <-  1  to  3  do; 

8.  (31,  z)  <-  1(53, i); 

9.  E  <-  E  -  }£-,2  *  F(3l,31), 

10.  end  for; 

11.  for  i  <-  1  to  2  do; 

12.  (5i,:c)  <-  f(SS,i): 

13.  for  j  <-  i-rl  to  3  do; 

14.  (32, y)  <-  f(SS.j); 

15.  E  <- E -r  x*y*F(Sl,32); 

18.  end  for; 

17.  end  for; 

16.  output(E); 

19.  end  Single-Set: 


Figure  29:  Single_Set  Algorithm 


relevant  blocks  of  the  relations  will  usually  vary.  More  accesses 
will  be  required  for  the  relations  with  the  larger  number  of 
relevant  blocks.  Third,  we  have  made  an  assumption  of  the  uniform 
probability  of  selecting  any  block  from  a  relation.  Since  the 
relevant  blocks  may  be  limited  by  selection,  some  blocks  of  the 
relation  would  in  reality  never  be  accessed. 

A  better  estimator  would  take  these  factors  into  account. 
However,  since  in  all  cases  the  job  mixes  for  a  set  of  multiple- 
user  benchmarks  will  be  based  on  the  same  standard  benchmark  jobs, 
the  comparability  of  the  estimators  across  different  job  mixes  on 
the  same  machine  is  maintained.  The  comparability  of  the  estima¬ 
tors  across  sets  of  benchmarks  for  different  machines  and  dif¬ 
ferent  machine  configurations  will  not  be  maintained.  However, 
since  the  queries  for  the  standard  benchmark  jobs  in  each  case  are 
selected  from  the  same  set  of  standard  single-user  benchmark 
queries,  and  the  estimators  are  computed  in  a  uniform  manner,  some 
relatedness  may  be  assumed. 

8.jJ.  A  Procedure  for  Running  Multiple-User  Benchmarks 

A  mix  of  standard  benchmark  jobs  should  be  executed  with  no 
workload  on  the  host  system  other  than  that  required  to  support 
the  database  machine  users.  The  jobs  should  be  allowed  to  run  to 
completion.  We  recommend  that  each  mix  be  run  twice,  to  verify 
reproducibility  of  results.  After  the  benchmarks  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  performance  indices  should  be  calculated  as  specified  in 
Chapter  4. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  interactive  users,  the  same  mix 
should  be  executed  with  a  pre-determined  number  of  interactive 
users.  The  scripts  for  the  interactive  users  should  be  con¬ 
structed  as  random  selections  of  any  query  from  benchmark  V,  IX, 
X,  and  XXIV,  any  query  against  relations  SI  and  S2  from  benchmarks 
II,  III,  IV,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  and  the  semi join  query  for 
SI  X  Ml  from  benchmark  XX  or  XXI.  The  queries  from  benchmarks  V, 


1.  algorithm  Double-Set; 

2.  variables 

S31.S32  :  sets  of  2-tuples  of  the 
form  (S where  S  is  the 
name  of  a  sublist  and  ::  is 
the  number  of  related  jobs; 
(Sl,x)  :  2-tuoles  from  the  sublists; 
(S2,y)  ;  2-tuples  from  the  sublists; 

E  ;  estimator  of  probability; 
i  :  integer; 

3.  functions 

f(S5,j)  :  returns  the  jth  2-tuple  from 
the  sublist  SS, 

P{ S1,S2)  :  returns  the  result  of  the 
Revised-Concurrent-Access 
algorithm  applied  to  sublists 
SI  and  S2; 

4.  begin  Double-Set 

5.  E  <-  0; 

6.  input(SSl,SS2); 

7.  for  i  <-  1  to  3  do; 

8.  (Sl.x)  <-  f(SSl.i); 

9.  (S2,y)  <-  f(S32,0; 

10.  E  <-  E  +  %,2  *  P(S1,S2); 

11.  end  for; 

12.  for  i  <- 1  to  3  do; 

13.  (Sl.x)  <- f(SSl.i); 

14.  for  (j  <-  1  to  3  and  j  <>i)  do. 

15.  (S2,y)  <-  f(SS2,j); 

16.  E<-E  +  x*y*P(Sl.S2); 

17.  end  for; 

18  end  for; 

19.  output(E); 

20.  end  Doubln^Set; 


Figure  30: 


Double  Set  Algorithm 
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IX,  X,  and  XXIV  are  either  single-tuple  queries  or  aggregations. 
The  queries  from  benchmark  II,  III,  IV,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  are 
queries  for  5 %  of  the  tuples.  By  limiting  the  queries  selected 
from  these  benchmarks  to  the  smaller  relations,  we  limit  the 
amount  of  data  involved.  The  use  of  a  terminal  emulator  is  recom¬ 
mended,  since  the  benchmark  mixes  are  likely  to  run  for  several 
hours. 


8_._4_.  Selecting  Job  Mixes 

The  performance  of  the  machine  for  a  job  mix  depends  not  only 
on  the  composition  of  the  mix,  but  also  on  the  number  of  jobs  in 
the  mix.  Say  that  we  select  a  basic  mix.  By  doubling  the  number 
of  jobs  in  the  mix  and  maintaining  the  proportionality  of  access¬ 
intensive,  processor-intensi ve,  and  overhead-intensive  jobs,  we 
can  isolate  the  effect  of  adding  users  to  the  machine.  By  varying 
the  composition  of  the  mix  while  holding  the  number  of  jobs  con¬ 
stant,  we  can  determine  the  effect  of  varying  compositions.  Doing 
both  may  require  an  unacceptably  large  number  of  benchmarks. 

Instead,  we  suggest  a  set  of  four  standard  benchmarks,  with 
the  composition  shown  in  Table  5.  Four  standard  job  mixes  are 
defined  as  sets  of  access-intensive  (AJOBx),  processor-intensive 
(PJOBx),  and  overhead-intensive  (OJOBx)  jobs.  Thus  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  performance  indices  of  MIX1  and  MIX2  show  the 
effect  of  adding  one  access-intensive  job.  The  differences 


MIX1  = 

{AJ0B1 , 

PJ0B1 , 

0J0B1 } 

MIX2  = 

{AJ0B1 , 

A JOB 2, 

PJ0B1 , 

0J0B1 } 

MIX3  = 

{AJ0B1 , 

AJ0B2, 

PJ0B1 , 

PJ0B2, 

0J0B1 } 

MIX4  = 

{AJ0B1, 

AJ0B2, 

PJ0B1 , 

PJ0B2, 

OJOB1 ,  0J0B2} 

Figure  31:  Standard  Job  Mixes 
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between  the  performance  indices  of  M1X2  and  M1X3  show  the  effect 
of  an  additional  processor-intensive  job.  The  differences  between 
the  performance  indices  of  MIX3  and  MIX4  show  the  effect  of  an 
additional  overhead-intensive  job.  The  differences  between  the 
performance  indices  of  MIX1  and  MIX4  show  only  the  effect  of  dou¬ 
bling  the  number  of  users. 

These  standard  mixes  should  be  executed  first  without 
interactive  users,  as  specified  in  Section  8.3.  Then  execute  the 
same  mixes,  each  with  the  same  number  of  interactive  users.  We 
recommend  6  interactive  users,  as  a  standard  for  machine-to- 
machine  comparisons. 


r 


9.  EXPERIMENTS  IN  BENCHMARKING  A  RELATIONAL 

DATABASE  MACHINE 

In  this  chapter,  we  report  the  results  of  some  single-user 
benchmark  experiments.  The  experiments  were  run  during  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  methodology.  They  are  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  to,  those  benchmarks  specified  in  Chapter  7. 

The  measurements  which  we  report  here  should  not  be  taken  as 
the  ultimate  performance  of  this  particular  machine,  since  later 
versions  of  the  machine  will  undoubtedly  perform  better.  The 
objective  of  performing  the  experiments  was  to  learn  how  to  con¬ 
struct  effective  benchmarks  and  to  discover  whether  a  meaningful 
interpretation  could  be  made  from  the  measurements.  Thus  we  were 
not  interested  in  the  machine  itself.  Instead,  we  were  interested 
in  developing  benchmarks  and  in  interpreting  measurements.  We 
report  these  benchmarks  to  illustrate  the  methodology  and  to  give 
some  examples  of  interpretation.  All  of  the  measurements  are 
shown  in  seconds  or  fractions  of  seconds. 

In  Section  9.1,  we  describe  the  database  model  used  in  the 
experiments.  In  Section  9.2,  we  describe  the  job  model  used  in 
the  experiments.  We  explain  the  difference  between  this  job  model 
and  the  batch  job  model  proposed  for  this  methodology.  In  Sections 
9.3  through  9.8,  we  analyze  experimental  results  for  benchmarks  I, 
II,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  and  XIX.  The  calculation  of 

the  performance  indices  is  illustrated  in  Section  9.10.  The 

method  of  constructing  standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  benchmark 
job  mixes  is  illustrated  in  Section  9.11. 

The  Experimental  Datauase  Model 

The  standard  tuple  templates  for  the  four  tuple  widths  are 

shown  in  Figure  32.  The  four  tuple  widths  were  chosen  based  on  the 
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100-byte 

200-byte 

1000 

-byte 

2000-byte 

tuple  width 

tuple  width 

i  tuple 

width 

tuple  width 

ATTRIBUTE 

ATTRIBUTE 

ATTRIBUTE 

ATTRIBUTE 

NAME 

TYPE 

NAME 

TYPE 

NAME 

TYPE 

NAME 

TYPE 

key 

14 

key 

14 

key 

14 

key 

14 

mirror 

c  1 1 

mirror 

c  1 1 

mirror 

c  1 1 

mirror 

c  1 1 

rand 

14 

rand 

14 

rand 

14 

rand 

14 

uniqrand 

14 

uniqrand 

14 

chars 

c63 

chars 

c79 

chars 

c4 

chars 

c4 

P5 

c9 

P5 

c9 

letter 

cl 

letter 

cl 

p  10 

c9 

plO 

c9 

P5 

c9 

P5 

c9 

p20 

c9 

p20 

c9 

plO 

c9 

p  10 

c9 

p25 

c9 

p25 

c9 

p20 

c9 

p20 

c9 

P30 

c9 

P30 

c9 

p25 

c9 

P25 

c9 

p35 

c9 

p40 

eg 

P35 

c9 

p30 

c9 

p40 

c9 

p50 

c9 

P50 

c9 

P35 

c9 

p45 

c9 

p60 

c9 

p75 

c9 

p40 

c9 

p50 

c9 

p70  ' 

c9 

P80 

c9 

p45 

c9 

p60 

c9 

p75 

c9 

P50 

c9 

p65 

c9 

p80 

c9 

p55 

c9 

p70 

c9 

P90 

c9 

p60 

c9 

p75 

c9 

plOO 

c9 

p65 

c9 

p80 

c9 

up  10 

uc255 

P70 

c9 

p85 

c9 

up20 

uc255 

p75 

c9 

P90 

c9 

up25 

uc255 

p80 

c9 

plOO 

c9 

uP50 

uc255 

p85 

c9 

up  10 

uc255 

up75 

uc255 

p90 

c9 

up25 

uc255 

up80 

uc255 

plOO 

c9 

up50 

uc255 

up  100 

uc255 

•  Figure  32:  The  Standard  Tuple  Templates 

2048-byte  block  size.  We  have  a  range  of  20  tuples  per  block  to  1 
tuple  per  block.  Each  relation  contains  KEY,  MIRROR,  and  RAND 
attribute  values,  and  values  for  P5,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
P5A  attribute  value  described  in  Chapter  2.  There  are  no  P5B, 
P5C,  etc.  attribute  values.  There  is  no  C0PY_KEY.  When  a  bench¬ 
mark  requires  an  unindexed  copy  of  the  primary  key  attribute,  we 
simulate  the  effect  by  destroying  the  primary  index. 
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For  our  experiments,  we  used  four  cardinalities:  500  tuples, 
1000  tuples,  2500  tuples,  and  5000  tuples.  Thus  we  have  sixteen 
relations  in  our  database.  Table  2  shows  the  matrix  of  rela¬ 
tions.  The  name  of  each  relation,  the  volume  of  the  relation 
(tuple  width  *  cardinality)  in  millions  of  Dytes,  and  the  number 
of  blocks  in  the  relation  are  shown.  Not  all  of  the  benchmarks 
reported  here  have  been  run  on  all  of  the  relations  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  relations. 

j).2.  The  Experimental  Job  Model 

At  the  time  we  began  the  design  of  the  experiments,  in 
October,  1982,  only  an  interactive  user  interface  was  available. 
We  used  an  operating  system  service  to  divert  output  from  the  ter¬ 
minal  to  a  spool  file.  A  second  operating  system  service  was  used 
to  run  the  interactive  interface  from  pre-constructed  files,  thus 
eliminating  think  time  and  entry  time  at  the  terminal. 

The  queries  were  in  effect  pre-compiled.  This  particular 
machine  offered  the  facility  to  pre-parse  queries  and  to  store 


TUPLE  WIDTH 

1  =  100 
bytes 

2=200 

bytes 

3=1000 

bytes 

4=2000 

bytes 

S  =  500 

SI 

S2 

S3 

S4 

tuples 

.05  M 

.1  M 

.5  M 

1  M 

c 

25  b 

50  b 

250  b 

500  b 

A 

R 

M  =  1000 

mam 

H 

m 

m 

D 

tuples 

Wr’M. 

2  M 

I 

BKDKH 

1000  b 

N 

A 

L  =  2500 

LI 

L  2 

L3 

L4 

L 

tuples 

.25  M 

.5  M 

2.5  M 

5  M 

I 

125  b 

250  b 

1250  b 

2500  b 

T 

Y 

G  =  5000 

G1 

G3 

G4 

tuples 

.5  M 

5  M 

10  M 

250  b 

ms 

2500  b 

5000  b 

Table  2:  Matrix  of  Relations  in  the 
Experimental  Database 


them  in  the  database  machine  as  "stored  commands".  The  parsing  of 
the  query  is  then  negligible.  The  transmission  of  the  query  to 
the  database  machine  then  involves  a  single  execute  token,  along 
with  the  identifier  for  the  stored  command.  These  "stored  com¬ 
mands"  were  created  and  destroyed  as  needed,  so  that  at  any  one 
time,  only  a  small  number  of  commands  were  stored  in  the  database. 

Measurements  were  taken  from  the  database  machine  clock 
before  and  after  each  query.  The  resolution  of  the  clock  is 
1/60th  second.  Sampling  the  clock  took,  on  the  average  over 
thirty  successive  experiments,  0.011  seconds.  Given  the  elapsed 
time  per  query  of  the  queries  in  this  benchmark,  this  time  is 
insignificant. 

Our  jobs  were  run  through  the  interactive  interface. 
Although  the  jobs  had  higher  priority  as  a  consequence,  the  meas¬ 
urements  reflect  the  overhead  of  a  terminal  monitor.  For  this 
reason,  we  expect  that  measurements  taken  in  a  batch  environment 
would  be  lower.  The  measurements  reported  here  are  the  worst-case 
measurements  for  this  machine,  both  because  they  were  taken  from 
an  early  version  of  the  machine  and  because  and  interactive  job 
model  was  used. 

Benchmark  I 

This  benchmark  is  titled  "Unindexed  Selection  of  5X  of 
Tuples".  The  measurements  for  all  sixteen  relations  in  the  data¬ 
base  are  shown  in  Table  3.  The  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant 
block  are  graphed  against  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  in  Figure 
33.  As  expected,  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  are 
roughly  a  function  of  the  number  of  relevant  blocks.  The  means 
for  the  smaller  numbers  of  relevant  blocks  reflect  some  overhead 
in  setting  up  the  query.  However,  we  can  consider  all  of  the  six¬ 
teen  queries  in  this  benchmark  to  be  access-intensive.  We  will 
use  the  figures  from  this  benchmark  to  estimate  the  time  for 
accessing  a  block  of  data  from  the  database  store  for  comparison 


Table  3;  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  I 


Table  3:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  I  (Continued) 


purposes  in  further  benchmarks. 

9._4.  Benchmark  II 

This  benchmark  is  titled  "Selection  of  5%  of  Tuples  Qualified 
on  Secondary-Key  Attribute".  The  measurements  for  all  sixteen 
relations  in  the  database  are  shown  in  Table  4.  Figure  34  shows 
the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  this  benchmark 
graphed  against  the  means  from  Benchmark  I.  As  the  number  of 
relevant  blocks  increases,  the  means  from  this  benchmark  approach 
the  means  from  Benchmark  I.  This  is  the  result  of  spreading  the 
overhead  of  accessing  and  search  the  index  over  a  larger  number  of 
blocks. 

Figure  35  shows  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block 
curves  for  each  tuple  width,  along  with  the  means  from  Benchmark  I 
for  comparison.  Figure  36  is  the  same  data  for  tuple  widths  3  and 
4,  with  a  larger  scale  on  the  y-axis  for  clarity.  Figure  37  is  a 
graph  of  the  improvement  ratio,  showing  the  improvement  factor 
afforded  by  qualifying  the  queries  on  a  secondary  key  attribute. 
This  graph  shows  that  the  improvement  for  the  larger  tuple  widths 
approaches  but  does  not  reach  the  theoretical  maximum  of  20.  With 
this  evidence,  we  will  classify  the  sixteen  queries  in  this  bench¬ 
mark  as  overhead-intensive. 

jj.£.  Benchmarks  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV 

These  are  the  projection  benchmarks.  In  Benchmark  XII,  25% 
of  the  attribute  values  are  projected  out  of  the  tuples.  In 
Benchmarks  XIII  and  XIV,  50%  and  75%  of  the  attribute  values, 
respectively,  are  projected.  Except  for  the  projection  specified 
in  the  target  list,  these  queries  are  identical  to  the  queries  of 
Benchmark  II.  The  measurements  are  shown  in  Tables  5,  6,  and  7. 
The  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  tuple  widths  1,  2, 
3,  and  4  are  shown  in  Figures  38,  39,  40,  and  41,  respectively. 
In  every  case,  projection  is  more  "expensive",  i.e.,  takes  more 
time,  than  retrieving  the  entire  tuple.  Is  this  because  of  the 
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Table  4:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  II 


Benchmark  Title:  Se  (jet  o£  Tur>0~S  Sh  £  £ /? . 


Table  4:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  II  (Continued) 
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Denchmark  1 1 


Figure  34:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Relevant 
Block  for  Benchmarks  I  and  II 


number  relevant  blocks 


Figure  35:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Relevant 
Block  for  All  Tuple  Widths 


imark  IJ 


Figure  36:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Relevant 
Block  for  Tuple  Widths  3  and  4 


Table  5:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  X 
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Table  6:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  XIII 


Table  7:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  XIV 
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Projection  -  Tuple  Width  1 


Figure  38:  Projection  for  Tuple  Width  1 
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Figure  39:  Projection  for  Tuple  Width  2 
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Figure  40:  Projection  for  Tuple  Width  3 


Projection  -  Tuple  Width  4 


Figure  41:  Projection  for  Tuple  Width  4 


additional  work  required  by  the  processor,  or  it  due  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  size  of  the  primary  memory? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  graph  the  mean  elapsed  times  per 
relevant  block  against  the  number  of  relevant  blocks.  This  graph 
is  shown  in  Figure  42. 

Generally,  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  decrease 
with  the  number  of  relevant  blocks  up  to  25  blocks .  The  means 
increase  dramatically  from  25  to  50  blocks,  and  then  level  out. 
This  dramatic  rise  may  be  associated  with  some  limitation  in  the 
way  the  main  memory  is  allocated.  The  machine  configuration  has  2 
M-bytes  of  primary  memory.  About  300  K-bytes  are  used  by  the  sys¬ 
tem.  This  leaves  170  K-bytes,  or  about  85  blocks,  for  data.  Some 
of  the  85  blocks  must  be  used  to  buffer  output  data.  The  rise  in 
means  at  50  blocks  seems  to  indicate  that  the  entire  85  blocks  is 
not  available  for  buffering  data  from  the  disk. 

We  will  classify  the  9th,  11th  and  12th  queries  from  each  of 
Benchmarks  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  as  access-intensive,  based  on  the 
analysis  of  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block.  The  1st 
through  the  8th  queries  and  the  10th  query  of  each  of  these  bench¬ 
marks,  we  will  classify  as  processor-intensi ve . 

9_.6  Benchmark  XV 

This,  the  first  of  the  join  benchmarks,  is  titled  "Equijoins 
on  Non-Key  Attribute".  The  experiments  reported  here  include  the 
following  joins:  SI  X  Ml,  LI  X  G1,  S2  X  M2,  and  L2  X  G2.  The 
measurements  are  given  in  Table  8.  From  these  measurements,  we 
will  attempt  to  determine  the  join  strategy  being  used.  The 
smaller  joins,  SI  X  Ml  and  S2  X  M2,  will  require  the  same  number 
of  operations,  since  the  cardinalities  of  the  relations  are  equal. 
Likewise,  the  larger  joins,  LI  X  G1  and  L2  X  G2,  will  require  the 
same  number  of  operations.  The  number  of  operations  required  for 
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Figure  42:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Relevant 
Block  for  Projection 
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Table  8:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  XV 


each  join  size  for  each  algorithm  is  shown  in  Table  9. 

Then,  in  Table  10,  we  show  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  opera¬ 
tion  computed  for  each  of  the  joins  and  each  of  the  algorithms. 
How  can  we  determine  which  algorithm  is  being  used?  First,  the 
mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple  for  SI  X  Ml  and  LI  X  G1 
should  be  relatively  close,  since  the-  number  of  tuples  per  block 
is  the  same  and  the  primary  memory  is  large  enough  to  hold  both 
relations.  The  means  for  the  S2  X  M2  and  L2  X  G2  joins  should  also 
be  close.  However,  we  might  expect  the  means  to  rise  from  S2  X  M2 
to  L2  X  G2,  since  the  latter  involves  750  relevant  blocks,  close 
to  the  size  of  the  available  primary  memory.  The  data  in  Table  10 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  straightforward  join  algorithm  is  being 
used.  The  variance  in  the  measurements  is  an  order  of  magnitude 
less  than  the  variance  for  the  next  closest  set  of  measurements. 
The  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation  for  this  algorithm  are 
graphed  in  Figure  43. 

Since  the  elapsed  time  per  operation  varies  very  little  with 
the  number  of  relevant  blocks,  and  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the 
number  of  operations  required,  we  classify  the  four  queries  from 
this  benchmark  as  processor-intensive. 

Benchmark  XVI 

The  title  of  this  benchmark  is  "Equijoin  on  Primary-Key 
Attribute".  The  measurements  are  shown  in  Table  11.  Since  the 
relations  are  joined  on  the  primary  key  attribute,  and  the  tuples 
are  stored  in  order  by  primary  key  attribute,  the  most  efficient 
join  strategy  would  be  a  simple  merge.  Let  us  determine  whether 
this  strategy  is  being  used. 

First  examine  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  relevant  block 
graphed  against  tuple  width  on  the  x-axis  in  Figure  44.  The  mean 
elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  are  very  close  for  joins  having 
the  same  tuple  widths,  regardless  of  cardinality.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  performance  is  a  function  not  of  the  number  of 
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Join  Algorithm 

Join 

Size 

Straightforward 

Sort-and-Match 

Hashing 

Small 

500,000 

14,949 

1500 

Large 

12,500,000 

92,160 

7500 

Table  9:  Number  of  Operations  Required  for 
Performing  Join 


Join  Alciorithm 

Join 

Straightforward 

Sort-and-Match 

Hashing 

SI  X  Ml 

0.00008 

0.C0279 

0.028 

LI  X  G1 

0.00007 

0.00963 

0.118 

S2  X  M2 

0.00011 

0.00361 

0.036 

L2  X  G2 

0.00017 

0.02354 

0.287 

Table  10:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Operation 
Computed  for  Three  Join  Algorithms 

relevant  blocks,  but  of  the  number  of.  tuples  per  block. 

However,  as  Figure  45  illustrates,  the  mean  elapsed  times  per 
participating  tuple  increase  for  tuple  widths  3  and  4.  This  might 
be  explained  by  assuming  that,  although  the  number  of  comparisons 
per  block  decreases  a3  tuple  width  increases,  the  work  involved  in 
formatting  the  larger  tuples  is  affecting  the  means. 

We  a33ume  that  a  merge  algorithm  is  being  used,  and  graph  the 
mean  elapsed  times  per  operat'm,  as  shown  in  Figure  46.  The 
3hapes  of  the  curves  are  he  same  as  the  shapes  of  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  participati >  tuple  curves.  Since  the  mean 
elapsed  times  seem  to  be  a  1  jnction  of  the  number  of  operations, 
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Figure  43:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Operation 
for  a  Straightforward  Join 
Algorithm 
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Figure  45:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Participating 
Tuple  for  Equijoins  on  Primary-Key 
Attribute 
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Figure  46:  Mean  Elapsed  Times  Per  Operation 
for  Merge  Algorithm 
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we  classify  these  queries  as  processor-intensi ve. 

9.8.  Benchmark  XVIII 

The  title  of  this  benchmark  is  "Equijoin  on  Primary-Key 
Attribute  with  Join  Predicate  Reversed".  W\>  have  two  measure¬ 
ments,  from  the  joins  SI  X  Ml  and  LI  X  G1,  for  comparison  with  the 
measurements  from  Benchmark  XVI.  The  measurements  are  shown  in 
Table  12. 

The  mean  elapsed  times  per  operation,  computed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  merge  algorithm  is  being  used,  are  graphed  in  Figure 
47,  along  with  the  means  from  Benchmark  XVI.  Although  it  is 
desirable  to  have  more  than  two  points  for  comparison,  the  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  reversing  the  join  predicate  ha3  no  adverse 
effect.  Since  the  join  involves  no  selection,  the  size  of  the 
relations  can  be  determined  from  the  dictionary  or  from  the 
indices,  and  the  smaller  relation  selected  as  the  source  relation. 

9.9.  Benchmark  XIX 

This  benchmark  is  titled  "Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
with  Selection  on  Secondary-Key  Attribute".  The  queries  in  this 
benchmark  have  a  selection  predicate  only  on  the  source  relation, 
not  on  both  the  source  and  target  relations  as  specified  for  this 
benchmark.  Two  joins,  SI  X  Ml  and  LI  X  G1 ,  are  performed,  with 
the  selection  on  the  source  relation  limited  to  5%  of  the  tuples. 
The  measurements  are  shown  in  Table  13. 

We  should  consider  three  possible  join  algorithms.  First, 
since  selection  is  on  secondary  key,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  tuples  selected  will  be  in  order  by  primary  key.  Therefore  a 
straightforward  join  algorithm  might  be  used.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  either  the  selected  tuples  will  be  sorted  and  then 
merged  with  the  target  relation,  or  that  a  semi join  strategy  will 
be  used.  Table  14  shows  the  mean  elapsed  time  per  operation  assum¬ 
ing  a  straightforward  join  algorithm  and  a  sort-and-match  algo¬ 
rithm,  and  a  mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block  assuming  the 
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Table  12:  Accumulated  Data  for  Benchmark  XVIII 


Join  Algorithm 

Join 

straightlorward 

Sort-and-Match 

Semi join 

SI  X  Ml 

0.000078 

0.00177 

0.4885 

LI  X  G1 

0.00001 

0.00105 

0.4521 

Table  14:  Means  for  Sort-and-Match  and 
Semijoin  Algorithms 
for  Equijoin  with  Selection 


semi join  algorithm. 

Although  our  sample  of  two  joins  is  too  small  for  definitive 
pronouncements,  it  seems  likely  that  either  a  semi join  or  a  sort- 
and-match  strategy  is  being  used.  In  both  cases  the  related  means 
are  relatively  close.  The  means  for  the  semijoin  are  propor¬ 
tionately  closer  than  the  means  for  the  sort-and-match .  Let  us 
assume  that  the  semi  join  algorithm  is  being  used,  and  classify  the 
queries  as  overhead-intensive. 

9.10.  The  Performance  Indices 

Although  we  have  not  run  all  the  basic  benchmarks,  we  have 
collected  enough  data  to  illustrate  the  computation  of  the  per¬ 
formance  indices.  We  will  compute  EA,  EP,  and  E0.  These  indices 
represent  the  best-case  performance  of  the  machine  for  the 
access-intensive,  processor-intensi ve,  and  overhead-intensive 
classes  of  queries.  These  indices  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
composition  of  the  standard  benchmark  jobs  for  multiple-user 
benchmarks,  as  illustrated  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 
These  indices  are  also  the  basis  for  constructing  the  EA',  EP', 
EO' ,  and  E'  indices  for  multiple-use  benchmarks. 

First  we  calculate  EA,  the  performance  index  for  access¬ 
intensive  queries.  The  access-intensive  query  pool  contains  a 
total  of  25  queries.  These  are  the  sixteen  queries  from  Benchmark 
I,  and  the  9th,  11th,  and  12th  queries  from  each  of  benchmarks 
XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.  The  mean  of  the  mean  elapsed  times  per 
relevant  block,  calculated  from  the  means  for  these  queries  shown 
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in  tables  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  is  0.174.  The  performance  index  EA,  is 
then  0.174/20,  since  the  largest  number  of  tuples  per  block  in  the 
database  is  20.  So  EA  =  0.0087. 

Now  we  calculate  EP,  the  performance  index  for  processor¬ 
intensive  queries.  The  processor-intensi ve  query  pool  contains  a 
total  of  39  queries.  These  are  the  first  through  the  eighth 
queries  from  each  of  benchmarks  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  the  10th  query 
from  each  of  the  same  benchmarks,  and  all  of  the  equijoin  queries 
from  benchmarks  XV  and  XVI.  The  performance  index  EP  can  be  com¬ 
puted  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participat¬ 
ing  tuple  for  these  queries.  Using  the  data  from  tables  5,  6,  7, 
8,  and  11,  we  calculate  EP  =  0.0854. 

Finally,  we  calculate  E0,  the  performance  index  for 
overhead-intensive  queries.  The  overhead-intensive  query  pool 
contains  a  total  of  18  queries.  These  are  the  sixteen  from  Bench¬ 
mark  II,  and  the  two  semi join  queries  from  Benchmark  XIX.  EO  is 
the  mean  of  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple  of 
these  queries.  Using  the  data  from  Tables  4  and  13,  we  calculate 
EO  =  0.174. 

9.11.  Constructing  Standard  Jobs 

Using  the  data  from  the  benchmarks  reported  in  the  previous 
sections  and  the  performance  indices  calculated  in  the  preceeding 
section,  let  us  construct  standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  bench¬ 
marks.  First  we  will  construct  the  standard  access-intensive  job, 
then  the  standard  processor-intensi ve  job,  and  finally  the  stan¬ 
dard  overhead-intensive  job. 

We  will  construct  the  jobs  as  follows.  First  let  us  take  the 
mean  elapsed  times  from  a  query  pool,  and  arrange  them  in  order  by 
mean  elapsed  time.  Then  we  will  inspect  the  data  for  clustering 
tendencies.  In  the  examples  presented  here,  we  have  cli.  tered  the 
means  by  inspection  since  the  number  of  means  is  small.  (Appendix 
F  contains  the  results  of  a  cluster  analysis  analysis  of  the 


data,  with  the  results  compared  to  the  clusters  arrived  at  by 
inspection.) 

Next,  we  will  select  from  the  clusters  of  means  the  smallest 
3et  of  clusters  such  that  the  mean  of  the  cluster  means  i3  very 
dose  to  the  performance  index  for  the  query  pool.  Then  from  the 
queries  in  the  selected  clusters,  we  will  select  a  3mall  3et  of 
queries  3uch  that  the  mean  of  the  query  means  is  very  close  to  the 
performance  index.  Thi3  set  of  queries  will  be  the  set  of  queries 
for  the  standard  job. 

Once  all  the  sets  of  queries  for  the  standard  jobs  have  been 
selected,  we  will  examine  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  query  in  each 
query  pool  to  determine  total  job  elapsed  time,  and  the  elapsed 
time  per  query  for  the  standard  jobs. 

First  we  determine  the  composition  of  the  standard  access- 
intensive  job.  The  access-intensive  query  pool  includes  the  six¬ 
teen  queries  from  Benchmark  I,  and  queries  9,  11,  and  12  from  each 
of  benchmarks  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.  Figure  48  shows  the  mean 
elapsed  times  per  relevant  block  for  the  access-intensive  query 
pools.  The  means  have  been  abstracted  from  tables  3,  5,  6,  and 
7.  Figure  48  shows  these  means  ordered  and  divided  into  clusters. 
The  clusters  were  determined  by  inspecting  the  mean3.  Mean3  which 
are  very  close  are  assigned  to  the  same  cluster.  Each  cluster  i3 
assigned  a  unique  identifier.  There  are  a  total  of  six  clusters. 
We  want  to  select  a  small  set  of  clusters  such  that  the  mean  of 
the  cluster  means  is  close  to  EA,  which  is  0.174.  The  mean  of  the 
cluster  means  of  clusters  2,  3.  and  5  is  0.174.  So  we  will 
select  the  queries  for  the  standard  access-intensive  job  from  the 
queries  in  clusters  2,  3.  and  5.  We  want  to  select  a  small  3et 
of  queries  such  that  the  mean  of  the  query  means  is  very  close  to 
EA.  So,  we  select  from  those  clusters  queries  having  mean  elapsed 
times  of  0.024,  0.03,  and  0,468.  The  mean  of  these  means  i3 
0.174.  These  queries,  then,  will  make  up  our  standard  job.  By 
inspecting  tables  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  we  can  identify  these  queries. 
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Flgure  48:  Clusters  for  the 
Access-Intensive  Query  Pool 


Table  15  shows  for  each  query  the  benchmark,  the  query  number,  the 
mean  elapsed  time  per  relevant  block,  and  the  elapsed  time  per 
query. 

Now  we  go  through  the  same  process  to  determine  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  processor-intensi ve  job.  The  processor¬ 
intensive  query  pool  contains  the  first  through  eighth  queries 
from  each  of  benchmarks  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV,  the  10th  query  from 

each  of  the  same  benchmarks,  and  all  of  the  equijoin  queries  from 

\ 

benchmarks  XV  and  XVI.  Figure  49  shows  the  mean  elapsed  times  per 
participating  tuple  for  these  queries,  abstracted  from  tables  5, 


Benchmark 

Query0 

Mean  ET 

ET/Query 

I 

3 

0.024 

3 

I 

2 

0.03 

1.5 

XIII 

9 

0.468 

29.51 

Table  15:  Queries  for  the  Standard 
Access-Intensive  Job 
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6,  7.  8,  and  11.  The  means  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clusters 
have  been  assigned  by  Inspection.  EP  Is  0.0854.  If  we  select 
dusters  2.  4,  5,  and  6,  then  the  mean  of  the  cluster  means  is 

0.08427,  approximating  EP.  If  we  than  select  from  these  clusters 
the  queries  with  means  of  0,0399.  0.083.  0.101,  and  0.118,  the 
mean  of  the  query  means  is  0.08547.  This  is  very  close  to  EP. 
Therefore  the  four  queries  with  means  as  specified  above  will 
comprise  the  standard  processor-intensive  job.  By  inspecting 
tables  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  11,  we  can  identify  these  queries.  Table  16 
shows  for  each  query  the  benchmark  and  query  number,  the  mean 
elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple,  and  the  mean  elapsed  time 
per  query. 

Finally,  we  determine  the  composition  of  the  standard 
overhead-intensive  job.  The  overhead-intensive  query  pool  con¬ 
tains  all  of  the  queries  from  benchmarks  II  and  XIX.  Figure  50 
shows  the  mean  elapsed  times  per  participating  tuple,  abstracted 
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Figure  49:  Clusters  for  the 
Processor-Intensive  Query  Pool 
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Benchmark 

Query# 

Mean  ET 

ET/Query 

XII 

2 

0.0399 

1.994 

XII 

7 

0.083 

2.07 

XIV 

5 

0.101 

5.06 

XV 

2 

0.118 

887.29 

Table  16:  Queries  for  the  Standard 
Processor-Intensive  Job 

from  tables  4  and  13.  The  means  have  been  ordered  and  divided 
into  clusters  by  inspection.  The  value  of  EO  is  0.174.  If  we 
select  clusters  2  and  3,  then  the  mean  of  the  cluster  means  is 
0.01745,  approximating  EO.  If  we  select  from  those  clusters 
queries  with  means  of  0.025,  0.0136,  and  0.0136,  the  mean  of  the 
query  means  is  0.174.  These  queries  will  comprise  the  standard 
overhead-intensive  job.  By  examining  tables  4  and  13,  we  can 
identify  the  queries.  Table  17  shows  for  each  query  the  benchmark, 
query  number,  mean  elapsed  time  per  participating  tuple,  and  mean 
elapsed  time  per  query. 
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Figure  50:  Clusters  for  the 
Overhead-Intensive  Query  Pool 
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Benchmark 

Query# 

Mean  ET 

ET/Query 

II 

11 

0.0136 

1.7 

II 

11 

0.0136 

1.7 

XIX 

2 

0.025 

6.329 

l  I 

Table  17:  Queries  for  the  Standard 
Overhead-Intensive  Job 

Now  we  must  determine  the  job  length.  Four  queries  were 
chosen  for  the  processor-intensive  job.  The  mean  elapsed  time  per 
query  for  the  processor-intensive  queries,  calculated  from  the 
mean  elapsed  times  per  query  in  Table  14,  is  228.107.  Clearly  this 
will  result  in  an  unacceptable  job  run  time.  Let  us  arbitrarily 
limit  the  elapsed  time  per  query  to  30  minutes.  Then  the  will 
have  a  total  job  elapsed  time  is  120  minutes,  the  product  of  this 
elapsed  time  per  query  and  the  number  of  queries  in  the  standard 
processor-intensive  job.  Each  query  in  the  processor-intensive 
job  will  run  for  30  minutes.  Each  query  in  the  access-intensive 
job  will  run  for  120/3  =  30  minutes.  Each  query  in  the  overhead¬ 
intensive  job  will  run  for  120/3  =  30  minutes. 

| 

So  we  have  determined  the  composition  of  the  standard  jobs 
for  multiple-user  benchmarks,  the  total  job  elapsed  time  for  the 
standard  jobs,  and  the  total  elapsed  time  per  query  for  each  stan¬ 
dard  job.  The  next  step  in  applying  the  methodology  would  be  to 
construct  the  standard  jobs,  and  run  the  standard  job  mixes  speci¬ 
fied  in  Chapter  8. 


10.  CONCLUSION 


In  the  first  nine  chapters  of  this  thesis,  we  have  presented 
a  methodology  for  benchmarking  relational  database  machines.  In 
this,  the  final  chapter  of  the  thesis,  we  will  evaluate  the  work. 
The  characteristics  of  the  workload  model,  as  defined  in  Chapter 
2,  form  a  framework  for  the  evaluation.  First,  we  identify  the 
contributions  of  this  work  to  the  body  of  knowledge  of  database 
machines,  database  systems,  and  performance  evaluation.  Then,  we 
discuss  the  directions  for  further  research  which  arise  from  this 
thesis.  The  contributions  of  this  work  are  discussed  in  Section 

10.1.  Some  directions  for  further  research  are  identified  in  Sec¬ 
tion  10.2. 

Contributions  of  the  Work 

The  methodology  for  benchmarking  relational  database  machines 
is  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  database 
machines  are  moving  from  pencil-and-paper  designs  into  viable, 
commercial  implementations.  The  establishment  of  a  standard  for 
evaluating  the  performance  of  these  machines  at  their  emergence  is 
of  great  value.  At  present,  there  is  no  established  standard.  In 
the  literature,  some  give  performance  statistics  in  terms  of 
"transactions  per  second".  Ad  hoc  'benchmarks'  are  run  with  an 
arbitrary  choice  of  database  structure  and  a  severely  limited 
number  of  transaction  types.  These  are  not  methodologies,  and  do 
not  furnish  a  standard  for  comparison. 

First  let  us  review  the  specific  contributions  of  the  metho¬ 
dology.  Then  let  us  examine  some  more  general  contributions. 

10.1.1.  The  Specific  Contributions  of  the  Methodology 

This  work  is  the  first  step  toward  providing  a  standard  for 
benchmarking  relational  database  machines  and  relational  software 
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database  management  systems.  A  methodology,  a  collection  of 
methods,  tools,  and  procedures,  is  proposed.  That  a  methodology 
is  proposed  is  significant.  Thu3  we  are  assured  that  the 
managerial  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects  are  addressed.  We  are 
assured  that  the  benchmarks  will  be  constructed  and  executed  in  a 
uniform  fashion. 

Let  us  review  the  composition  of  the  methodology.  The  metho¬ 
dology  is  based  on  a  three-level  hierarchy  of  models.  At  the 
lowest  level  is  the  machine  model.  The  machine  is  modeled  as  a 
high-level  language  architecture,  i.e.,  as  a  machine  which  exe¬ 
cutes  a  relational  query  language.  This  approach  gives  a  degree 
of  machine-independence.  The  next  level  in  the  hierarchy  i3  the 
database  model.  The  database  is  modeled  as  a  synthetic  database 
consisting  of  twelve  relations  of  varying  tuple  width  and  cardi¬ 
nality.  The  relations  are  based  on  a  standard  tuple  template. 
This  approach  gives  us  database-independence,  i.e.,  the  database 
model  is  independent  of  any  real-world  database.  The  highest 
level  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  applications  model.  We  present  two 
applications  models. 

The  first  applications  model  consists  of  a  collection  of 
basic  benchmarks.  The  idea  of  the  basic  benchmarks  is  to  measure 
the  best-case  performance  of  the  machine.  The  methodology 
includes  a  method  for  constructing  the  basic  benchmark  jobs,  a 
procedure  for  executing  the  basic  benchmark  jobs,  detailed  specif¬ 
ication  of  the  benchmarks  to  be  executed,  and  methods  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  measurements  from  the  benchmarks. 

The  basic  benchmark  jobs  are  constructed  using  one  of  two 
simple  job  models.  The  benchmarks  are  executed  in  single-user 
mode,  in  a  carefully  controlled  environment.  Detailed  specifica¬ 
tions  are  given  for  twenty-five  basic  benchmarks.  There  are  seven 
benchmarks  which  measure  machine  performance  for  selection  opera¬ 
tions,  five  which  measure  performance  for  ordering  and  aggrega¬ 
tion,  three  which  concern  projection,  nine  which  measure 
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performance  for  a  variety  of  join  operations,  and  two  which  meas¬ 
ure  the  performance  of  the  machine  for  update,  delete,  and  insert 
operations . 

A  general  procedure  for  analyzing  the  measurements  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  detailed  instructions  given  with  each  benchmark 
specification.  The  analysis  of  the  measurements  results  in  a 
classification  of  the  benchmark  queries.  The  classification 
scheme  is  based  on  the  resources  used  in  execution.  There  are 
three  classes  of  queries:  access-intensive,  processoi — intensive, 
and  overhead-intensive.  Three  simple  performance  indices,  one  for 
each  classification,  are  developed  to  express  the  performance  of 
the  machine  for  each  of  these  query  classes. 

The  classification  of  queries  and  the  performance  indices 
from  the  basic  benchmarks  are  used  to  develop  the  second  applica¬ 
tions  model.  The  second  applications  model  is  a  multiple-user 
benchmark  model.  The  idea  of  the  multiple-user  benchmarks  is  to 
compare  the  performance  of  the  machine  with  multiple  users  to  the 
best-case  performance  measured  in  the  basic  benchmarks.  The  data 
for  each  query  classification  collected  from  the  basic  benchmarks 
and  the  performance  indices  from  the  basic  benchmarks  are  used  to 
construct  standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  benchmarks.  A  standard 
access-intensive  job,  a  standard  processor-intensive  job,  and  a 
standard  overhead-intensive  job  are  constructed.  Performance 
indices  which  reflect  the  actual  performance  of  the  machine  with 
multiple  users  are  developed.  In  addition,  a  set  of  comparative 
indices  are  developed  to  reflect  actual  vs.  ideal  performance. 

Experiments  in  an  application  of  the  methodology  are 
reported.  Nine  of  the  basic  benchmarks  are  included  in  the  exper¬ 
iments.  The  results  show  that  the  methodology  provides  useful 
information  about  the  performance  of  the  benchmarked  machine.  The 
calculation  of  the  performance  indices  and  the  construction  of 
standard  jobs  for  multiple-user  benchmarks  are  illustrated  using 
the  measurements  collected  in  these  experiments. 
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10.1.2.  The  General  Contributions  of  the  Work 

We  have  defined  the  goal  of  this  thesis  as  the  development  of 
a  methodology  for  benchmarking  relational  database  machines  for 
comparative  evaluation  of  alternative  machine  architectures  and 
machine  configurations.  But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
contribution  of  the  work  developed  along  the  way  to  that  goal. 
During  the  process  of  actual  experimentation,  we  discovered  that 
we  could  learn  more  than  merely  how  fast  the  machine  performs  cer¬ 
tain  tasks.  The  experiments  show  that,  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  machine  architecture,  we  can  interpret  measurements  taken  from 
outside  the  machine  to  give  us  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
what  goes  on  inside  the  machine.  This  information  is  very  useful 
to  potential  users  of  the  machine.  The  experiments  identify  cer¬ 
tain  performance  characteristics  which  should  be  considered  in 
database  design  and  applications  development.  This  information, 
as  well  as  the  performance  indices,  should  be  considered  when 
evaluating  alternative  machine  architectures. 

The  work  also  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  standard 
for  evaluating  the  performance  of  relational  database  machines. 
Let  us  discuss  this  in  terms  of  three  of  the  workload  model 
characteristics  defined  in  Chapter  2:  generality,  reproducibility , 
system-independence  and  comparability.  Generality  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  that  the  benchmarks  are  applicable  for  a  wide  variety  of 
databases  and  applications,  and  that  the  results  are  valid  across 
differing  database  machine  architectures.  Reproducibility  is  the 
property  that  repetition  of  the  experiments  produces  consistent 
results.  System-independence  is  the  property  that  the  benchmarks 
can  be  transported  from  system  to  system,  while  still  remaining 
representative.  Comparability  is  the  property  that  the  benchmark 
results  can  be  compared  from  system  to  system. 

Our  methodology  incorporates  these  characteristics  in  the 
workload  model.  The  methodology  is  based  on  a  machine- 
independent  machine  model,  a  database-independent  database  model. 


and  an  application-independent  applications  model.  The  indepen¬ 
dence  of  these  models  gives  us  generality  and  system- 
independence.  The  methodology  also  specifies  the  environment  in 
which  the  benchmarks  are  to  be  executed.  By  defining  the  host 
workload  model,  the  benchmark  job  models,  and  the  procedures  for 
executing  the  benchmarks,  we  achieve  reproducibility.  The  metho¬ 
dology  also  includes  precise  definitions  for  the  performance 
metrics,  or  performance  indices.  These  definitions,  together  with 
generality,  system-independence,  and  reproducibility ,  give  us  com¬ 
parability. 

A  third  important  contribution  has  to  do  with  proving  the 
price/performance  advantage  of  database  machines.  We  believe  that 
the  methodology  can  be  extended  with  few  modifications  to 
software  relational  database  management  systems  (DBMSs). 
Throughout  the  thesis,  we  have  discussed  relational  database 
machines.  However,  the  machine  model  is  a  high  level  model, 
specified  at  the  level  of  the  relational  query  languages.  Such  a 
model  can  be  applied  to  software  relational  DBMSs  as  well  as  to 
relational  database  machines.  Also,  we  note  that  evaluation  is 
based  on  the  classification  of  queries  into  the  access-intensive, 
processor-intensive ,  and  overhead-intensive  categories.  We  expect 
that  these  same  categories  will  hold  for  software  DBMSs.  Machine 
resources  in  both  cases  are  processor  and  memory.  Also,  software 
DBMSs  incur  the  same  kinds  of  overhead  as  do  database  machines. 
Therefore,  we  may  use  the  methodology  to  evaluate  relational  data¬ 
base  systems,  i.e.,  software  DBMSs  as  well  as  database  machines. 

As  a  fourth  contribution,  the  benchmark  results  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  area  of  modeling  relational  database  system  perfor¬ 
mance.  Empirical  measurements  of  performance  can  be  used  to 
develop  and  tune  DBMS  and  database  machine  models. 
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_1£.2.  Directions  for  Further  Research 

We  begin  our  discussion  of  directions  for  further  research  by 
examining  the  remaining  characteristics  of  workload  models.  In 
the  previous  section,  we  discussed  generality,  reproducibility , 
system-independence,  and  comparability.  In  this  section  we  will 
examine  representativeness ,  flexibility,  simplicity  of  construc¬ 
tion,  compatibility,  compactness,  and  usage  costs. 

Representativeness  is  defined  as  the  accuracy  of  the  model. 
We  present  three  questions  about  representati veness  which  lead  us 
to  further  research.  First,  how  representative  of  real  applica¬ 
tions  is  our  set  of  benchmarks?  We  constructed  the  benchmarks 
using  the  concept  of  the  database  system  as  a  high-level  language 
computer.  The  benchmarks  are  based  on  the  operations  of  the  rela¬ 
tional  query  language.  This  assures  us  3ome  degree  of  representa¬ 
tiveness.  But  is  our  set  of  basic  benchmarks  sufficient?  One 
issue  which  we  have  not  addressed  is  that  of  arbitrarily  complex 
queries.  Is  this  important  in  real  applications? 

These  questions  lead  us  to  one  direction  for  further 
research,  a  survey  of  existing  and  proposed  applications ,  with 
some  classification  and  characterization  of  types  of  applications 
as  a  result.  For  example,  a  classification  might  be  based  on  a 
spectrum  of  applications  from  static  to  highly  volatile.  Banking 
systems  and  airline  reservation  systems  would  be  near  the  volatile 
end  of  the  spectrum.  General  business  applications  would  fall 
somewhere  toward  the  static  end  of  the  spectrum.  Whether  or  not 
this  kind  of  classification  scheme  or  another  is  appropriate  can 
only  be  determined  through  further  research. 

Second,  what  can  we  do  to  better  model  concurrency  in 
multiple-user  benchmarks?  The  jobs  in  our  multiple-user  benchmark 
model  are  constructed  without  regard  to  concurrency.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  of  conflict,  contention,  and  sharing  are  computed,  but 
the  computation  is  made  after  the  composition  of  the  jobs  has  been 
determined.  Is  there  a  way  to  construct  multiple-user  benchmarks 
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with  specified  levels  of  conflict,  contention,  and  sharing? 

A  third  question  concerning  representati veness  arises  from 
the  fact  that  backend  database  machines  are  designed  with  the  idea 
of  supporting  multiple,  dissimilar  hosts.  What  effect  does  the 
support  for  multiple  databases  accessed  from  multiple,  dissimilar 
hosts  have  on  performance? 

Next  we  examine  flexibility,  the  capability  to  easily  modify 
the  model  to  reflect  variations  in  real  work  load.  We  have  pro¬ 
vided  flexibility  in  constructing  the  mix  of  jobs  for  multiple- 
user  benchmarks.  We  might  consider  ways  of  modeling  these  jobs 
which  allow  more  flexibility.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  develop 
different  standard  job  models  for  different  classifications  of 
applications?  Before  we  can  do  this,  we  must  identify  the  classes 
of  applications. 

Simplicity  of  construction ,  the  characteristic  which  we  exam¬ 
ine  next,  includes  the  cost  and  complexity  of  gathering  the  infor¬ 
mation  required  to  design  the  workload  model  and  to  make  it  opera¬ 
tional.  The  parameters  for  designing  the  workload  model  are 
carefully  defined  in  our  methodology,  so  that  the  complexity  of 
gathering  information  is  minimized.  The  cost  of  making  the  model 
operational  includes  the  cost  of  constructing  the  database  and  the 
cost  of  developing  the  benchmark  jobs.  The  cost  of  constructing 
the  database  will  include  the  cost  of  developing  the  relation  gen¬ 
erator.  It  is  possible  to  write  the  benchmark  jobs  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  generator  in  a  programming  language  which  is  portable.  This 
will  reduce  the  costs  of  development  to  those  required  for  modify¬ 
ing  existing  software.  We  see  no  new  research  directions  here. 

However,  in  the  area  of  compatibility  of  the  model  and  the 
system,  we  see  two  issues.  The  first,  a  low-level  issue,  con¬ 
cerns  the  compatibility  of  the  query  language  between  relational 
systems.  We  have  specified  the  benchmark  queries  in  SQL,  which  is 
the  most  widely  used  relational  query  language.  These  benchmarks 
will  be  compatible  where  an  SQL  interface  is  available. 
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Translation  from  SQL  to  other  relational  query  languages  will  be 
required  for  some  benchmarks.  Host  relational  query  languages 
have  origins  in  the  relational  algebra  or  the  tuple  calculus. 
That  the  two  are  equivalent  in  power  has  been  demonstrated. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  translation  is  an  direction  for 
further  research. 

The  second  compatibility  issue  is  a  high-level  issue.  The 
methodology  is  targeted  for  relational  database  machines.  A3  we 
indicated  in  the  previous  section,  we  believe  that  the  methodology 
can  be  extended  to  relational  software  DBMSs  with  little  modifica¬ 
tion.  However,  this  has  yet  to  be  done.  More  interesting  is  the 
idea  of  generalizing  the  methodology  to  other  models  of  data. 
This  implies  that  we  must  develop  a  general  model  of  the  database 
structures  and  of  the  data  management  operations.  Some  prelim¬ 
inary  work  in  this  direction,  using  the  attribute-based  model  of 
data  as  the  general  model,  has  been  published  in  [Bann78a], 
[Bann78b],  and  [Bann80].  This  may  provide  a  basis  for  the 

development  of  a  general  methodology  for  benchmarking  database 
systems. 

£*age  c°3t3  and  compactness,  the  degree  of  detail  of  the 
model,  are  the  final  characteristics  which  we  examine.  The  model 
presented  in  our  methodology  consists  of  25  basic  benchmarks,  with 
a  total  of  112  queries  and  15  query  streams  consisting  of  32 
queries  each.  If  the  average  run  time  for  a  query  or  query  stream 
is  15  minutes,  this  represents  1805  minutes  or  more  than  30  hours 
run  time  for  executing  the  basic  benchmarks.  With  three  repeti¬ 
tion  for  each  basic  benchmark,  the  run  time  required  is  3  *  30  or 
90  hours,  nearly  four  days.  Additional  time  will  be  required  for 
the  multiple-user  benchmarks.  Thus  the  methodology,  evaluated  by 
itself,  is  neither  particularly  compact  nor  inexpensive  to  use. 
But  consider  that  once  the  standard  benchmarks  have  been  run  with 
a  particular  host-database-machine  configuration,  they  need  not  be 
repeated.  Therefore  the  cost  of  executing  the  standard  benchmarks 
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is  a  one-time  cost  for  a  particular  configuration.  Even  taking 
this  into  consideration,  whether  we  can  reduce  the  standard  bench¬ 
mark  set  is  an  issue  worthy  of  further  research.  While  restrict¬ 
ing  the  set  of  benchmarks  is  desirable,  we  must  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  we  do  not  lose  information  with  which  the  benchmarks  can 
be  related  to  classes  of  applications. 

We  also  identify  some  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  improve 
the  methodology.  The  development  of  more  tools  would  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  A  tool  for  evaluating  the  benchmark  results  would  be  use¬ 
ful.  A  program  generator  to  generate  the  benchmark  programs  from 
the  basic  job  models  would  also  be  helpful. 

Another  area  of  the  methodology  which  requires  further  work 
is  that  of  the  multiple-user  benchmarks.  The  model  proposed  in 
this  thesis  is  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  reasonable  to  com¬ 
pare  the  multiple-user  benchmark  results  to  the  single-user  bench¬ 
mark  results.  We  have  not  validated  this  premise  through  actual 
experimentation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  discover  whether  the 
premise  holds. 

A  final  research  direction  is  to  use  the  knowledge  gained 
from  benchmarking  in  constructing  analytical  and  simulation 
models.  Combining  the  knowledge  gained  from  benchmarks  with  ana¬ 
lytic  and  numerical  techniques  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
flexible,  predictive  performance  evaluation  tools  for  database 
machines  and  DBMSs.  Such  tools  will  be  useful  in  the  design  of 
new  systems  as  well  as  in  the  evaluation  of  existing  systems.  A 
performance  evaluation  model  for  comparative  evaluation  of  data¬ 
base  machine  architectures  is  being  developed  at  the  University 
of  Bremen  [Schi83].  Integration  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 
benchmarking  with  this  type  of  model  is  what  we  propose. 
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THE  RELATION  GENERATOR 


The  Relation  Generator  is  a  tool  for  generating  relations  for 
a  synthetic  database.  In  this  appendix,  we  present  in  pseudo-code 
design  specifications  for  the  relation  generator.  The  pseudo-code 
style  is  PASCAL-like.  The  Relation  Generator  which  we  implemented 
for  our  experiments  was  written  in  PASCAL. 

The  relation  generator  is  divided  into  two  major  sections. 
In  the  first  section,  the  parameters  which  describe  the  relation 
and  the  attribute  values  in  the  relation  are  collected.  It  will 
be  useful  to  implement  this  part  of  the  relation  generator  as  an 
interactive  program,  prompting  the  user  for  the  required  parame¬ 
ters.  The  second  section  of  the  generator  actually  generates  the 
relation,  using  the  parameters  collected  in  the  first  section. 
All  of  the  values  for  each  attribute  in  turn  are  generated  and 
stored  in  a  temporary  file.  After  all  of  the  values  for  all  of 
the  attributes  have  been  generated,  the  relation  is  generated  by 
concatenating  in  proper  sequence  the  attribute  values  from  the 
temporary  files. 

All  output  will  be  character  string  output.  Integer  values 
will  be  converted  to  character  strings  of  the  appropriate  length 
with  a  leading  '+'  or  in  constructing  records.  We  assume 
that  these  character  strings  can  be  formatted  into  the  proper 
representation  for  storage  in  the  database  either  by  some  database 
utility  or  some  system  utility.  Values  will  be  generated  in  the 
following  modes: 

1)  Integers  sequentially  over  a  given  range; 

2)  Integers  pseudo- randomly  over  a  given  range; 

3)  Unique  integers  pseudo-randomly  over  a  given  range; 
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4)  Characters  in  collating  sequence  for  fixed  and 
variable  length  strings; 

5)  Integers  or  characters  selected  peeudo-randomly 
from  predefined  sets  of  values; 

6)  Integers  or  characters  selected  according  to  a 
discrete  distribution  from  predefined  sets  of  values. 
The  proportions  will  be  limited  to  multiples  of  5%  of 
the  number  of  tuples  in  a  relation. 
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PROGRAM  Gene  r a  te_Re 1 a  t i on 

{Generate  synthetic  data  for  benchmarking 
purposes.  Data  may  be  generated  in  the 
following  modes: 

Generate 

Mode  Description 

1  Integers  sequentially  over  a 
given  range. 

2  Integers  pseudo-randomly 
over  a  given  range. 

3  Unique  integers  pseudo-randomly 
over  a  given  range. 

4  Characters  in  collating  sequence 
for  fixed  and  variable  length 
strings. 

5  Integers  or  characters  selected 
pseudo-randomly  from  predefined 
sets  of  values. 

6  Integers  or  characters  selected 
according  to  a  discrete  distribution 
from  predefined  sets  of  values. 

The  proportions  are  limited  to 
multiples  of  5%  of  the  number  of 
tuples  in  the  relation. 


CONST 

MaxNumberOf Attributes  **  ?;  {Maximum  number  of 

attributes  in  a 
relation.} 

Name  Length  =*  ?;  {Length  of  attribute, 

relation,  file 
names . } 
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TYPE 

E&ME  =  Array  [1  ..  NameLength]  of  CHAR; 


{Information  about  attributes  which  will  be 
required  to  generate  data.  An  array  of 
these  records  will  hold  all  required  data 
for  a  relation.  } 


ATTR_REC  = 

RECORD 

Attr_Name  : 

Attr_Type  : 

String_Length  : 
Lower_Bound  : 
Upper_Bound  : 
Generate_Mode  : 
Seed  : 

Value_Set_Name  : 
Numbe  r_o  f _Va 1 ues : 
Rel_Proportions  : 

Filename  : 

END; 


NAME; 

CHAR; 

INTEGER; 

INTEGER; 

INTEGER; 

CHAR; 

INTEGER; 

FILENAME; 

INTEGER; 

Array  [1  ..  20]  of 
INTEGER; 

NAME 


ATTR_ARRAY  = 

Array  [1  ..  MaxNumberOf Attributes] 
of  ATTR  RE)C; 


VAR 


Relation_Name 
Buffer_Length 
Numbe r_of_Tupl es 
Number_of_Attributes 
Attr  Info 


NAME; 
INTEGER; 
INTEGER; 
INTEGER; 
ATTR  ARRAY; 


BEGIN 


{Get  parameters  required  to  define 
tuple  template  and  generate  attribute 
values.} 

GetJParameters (Relation_Name , 
Buffer_Length, 

Numbe r_of  Tuples, 
Number_of^Attr ibutes , 
Attr  Info); 
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{Generate  tuples.  } 

GenerateJData  (Relation__Name, 

Buf fer_Length, 

Numbe  r_o  f_Tupl e s , 
Number_o  f_Att  r i butes , 
Attr  Info) 


END  Generate  Relation; 
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PROCEDURE  Get_Parameters(Relation_Name  :  NAME, 

Buffer_Length  :  INTEGER, 
Number_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER, 
Number_of_Attributes  :  INTEGER, 

Attr_Info  :  ATTR_ARRAY) ; 

VAR 

i:  INTEGER? 

BEGIN 

read (Relation_Name , 

Number_of_TupIes) ; 

Buffer_Length  <-  0; 
i  <-  0; 

WHILE  more  attributes  DO; 

BEGIN 

i  =  i  +  1; 

read  (Attr_Info fi] . Attr_Name)  ; 
read  (Attr__Info  [i]  .Attr_Type) ; 

{C  for  character,  I  for  integer.} 

IF  Attr_Info[i] .Attr_Type  ->  'C*  THEN 
read (Attr_Info[i] .String_Length) ; 

ELSE  {'I'} 

BEGIN 

read{Attr_Info[i]  .Lower_Bound); 
read  <Attr_Info  [  i  ] .  Upper_Bound) 

END 

read (Attr_Info[iJ . Genera te_Mode) ; 


k 
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verify  that  Generate_Mode  and  Attr_Type 
are  compatible; 

{  Attr_  Generate_ 

Type  Mode  1  2  3  4  5  6 

C  x  D  x 

I  D  X  X  X  X 


•x*  indicates  compatible 

'D*  indicates  compatible,  default  } 

IF  Attr_Info{i].Generate_Mode  is  '5'  or  '6'  THEN 

BEGIN 

read (Attr_Info[i) ,Value_Set_Name, 
Number_of_values)  ; 

IF  Attr_Info[i] .Generate_Mode  is  ‘61  THEN 
BEGIN 

FOR  j  <-  1  TO  20  DO; 

Attr_Info[i] .Rel_Proportions  <-  0; 

read (Attr_Info[i] .Rel_Proportions) 

END  {FOR} 

END;  {IF} 

Buffer_Length  <-  Buffer_Length  + 
length  of  character 
representation  of 
current  attribute 

END;  {WHILE} 

read (Number_of  Tuples;) 

Number  of  Attributes  <-  i; 


END  Get  Parajneters 
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PROCEDURE  Generate_Data (Relation_Name  :  NAME, 

Buffer_Length  :  INTEGER, 
Number_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER, 
Number_of_Attributes  :  INTEGER, 

Attr  Info  :  ATTR  ARRAY); 


VAR 

i,j  :  integer; 

Buffer  :  Array  [1  ..  Buffer_Length]  of  CHAR; 

BEGIN 

{Generate  the  values  for  each  attribute 
in  turn,  storing  the  values  in  temporary 
files.} 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Attributes  DO; 

BEGIN 

Attr_Info[i] .Filename  <-  "temp"  II  char(i); 

CASE  Attr_Info [ i ] . Genera te_Mode  OF 

1:  Sequential_Int(Attr_Info[i] , 
Number_of_Tuples) ; 

2;  Random_Int (Attr_Inf o [ i ] , 

Number_of_Tuples) ; 

3;  Unigue_Random_Int(Attr_Info{i] , 
Number_of_Tuples) ; 

4:  CharJString (Attr_Info[i] , 

Attr_Info[i) .String_Length, 
Number_of_Tuples) ; 

5;  Random_Values(Attr_Info[i] , 

Number_of_Tuples) ; 

6:  Discrete_Values(Attr_Info[i] , 
Number_of  Tuples) 


END  {CASE} 
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END;  { FOR} 

{Build  tuples  by  concatenating  the  values 
for  each  attributes  from  the  temporary 
files.} 

open  file  Relation_Name; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Attr ibutes  DO; 

open  file  Attr_Info[i] .Filename; 

FOR  j  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Tuples  DO; 

BEGIN 

Buffer  <-  ”;  {Buffer  empty} 

FOR  i  <-  1  VO  Number_of_AttributesDO; 
BEGIN 

Buffer  <-  Buffer  II  next  value  from 

Attr_InLo[i] .Filename; 

write (Relation_Name,  Buffer) 

END  {FOR} 

END  {FOR} 

END  Generate  Data; 


i 


j. 


PROCEDURE  Sequential_Int (Attr_Specs  :  ATTR_REC 
Number_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER) 

VAR 

i,j,k,l  :  INTEGER; 

BEGIN 

open  file  Attr_Specs. Filename; 
j  <-  0; 

k  <-  Attr_Specs.Upper_Bound  - 

Attr_Specs .  Lowe  r__Bound  ; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Tuples  DO; 

BEGIN 

1  <-  Attr_Specs.Lower_Bound  +  j; 
write (Attr_Specs. Filename,  char (1) ) ; 
j  <-  (j  +  1)  MOD  k 
END  {FOR} 

close  file  Attr_Specs. Filename 
END  Sequent ial__Int; 
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PROCEDURE  Random_Int  (Attr_Specs  :  ATTR_REC, 
Nunber_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER) ; 

VAR 

i,j,k,l  :  INTEGER; 

BEGIN 

open  file  Attr_Specs. Filename; 

k  <-  Attr_Specs.Upper_Bound  - 

Attr_Specs . Lowe  r_Bound ; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Tuples  DO; 

8EGIN 

{"random"  is  assume  to  be  a  random  number 
generator,  requiring  a  seed  } 

j  <-  random (Attr_Specs. Seed)  MOD  K# 

1  <-  At t r_Specs . Lowe r_Bo und  +  j; 

write (Attr_Specs. Filename,  char(l) ) 

END  {FOR} 

close  file  Attr_Specs. Filename 


END  Random  Int; 


PROCEDURE  Unique_Random_Int (Attr_Specs  :  ATTR_REC, ' 

Number_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER) ; 

VAR 

i,j,k,l  :  INTEGER; 
uniques  : 

Array  [Attr_Specs.Lower_Bound  .. 

At t r_Specs . Uppe r_Bo und ]  of  INTEGER; 


BEGIN 

FOR  i  <-  AttrjSpecs. Lower_Bound  TO 
Att r_Specs . Uppe r_Bound  DO; 
uniques [i]  <-  0; 

open  file  Attr_Specs. Filename; 
k  <-  AttrjSpecs. Upper_Bound  - 
Attr_Specs. Lower_Bound; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Tuples  DO; 

BEGIN 

{"random"  is  assume  to  be  a  random  number 
generator,  requiring  a  seed  } 
j  <-  random (AttrjSpecs. Seed)  MOD  k; 

1  <-  Att r_Specs . Lowe r_Bo und  +  j; 

WHILE  uniques [1]  =  1  DO; 

BEGIN 

1  <-  (1  +  1)  mod  Attr_Specs.Upper_Bound 
IF  1  ->  0  THEN 

1  <-  AttrjSpecs. Lowe r_Bound; 

END;  {WHILE} 
uniques[l]  <-  1; 

write (Attr_Specs. Filename,  char(l)) 

END  {FOR} 

close  file  AttrjSpecs. Filename 


END  Unique_Unique_Random_Int; 


PROCEDURE  Char_String (Attr_Specs  :  ATTR_REC, 
String_Length  :  INTEGER, 
Number~of_Tuples  :  INTEGER); 


VAR 

i  :  INTEGER; 

buildstring  :  array  [1  ..  String_Length] 
of  CHAR; 


BEGIN 

buildstring[l]  <=  'A'; 

FOR  i  <-  2  TO  Str ing_Length  -  2  DO; 
buildstring [i] 

open  file  AttrjSpecs. Filename; 


FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Numbe r_o f_Tupl e s  DO; 

BEGIN 

write (Attr_Specs. Filename, 
bui ldstring); 

{successor  is  a  function  which  returns  the 
next  string  in  the  collating  sequence} 
buildstring  <-  successor {buildstring) 

END  {FOR} 

close  file  Attr_Specs. Filename 


END  Char_String; 
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PROCEDURE  Random_Values(Attr_Specs  :  ATTR_REC, 
Number_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER) ; 

VAR 

i,j  :  INTEGER; 

BEGIN 

open  file  Attr_Specs. Filename; 
open  file  Attr_Specs.Value_Set_Name; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  Number_of_Tuples  DO; 

BEGIN 

j  <-  random (Attr_Specs. Seed)  MOD 
Attr_Specs . Numbe  r_o  f_Va 1 ue  s ; 

wr i te (At tr_Specs . Fi lename , 
jth  value  from  file 
Attr_Specs . Val ue_Set_Name) 

END;  {FOR} 

close  files  Attr_Specs. Filename, 

Attr_Specs  .Value_Set_Name; 

END  Random  Values; 
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PROCEDURE  Discrete_Values{Attr_Specs  :  ATIR_REC, 

Njnber_of_Tuples  :  INTEGER) ; 

VAR 

i,j,sum  :  INTEGER; 

BEGIN 

FOR  j  <-  1  TO  20  DO; 

Attr_Speos.Rel_Proportions[ j}  <- 
Attr_Specs.Rel_Proportions[j)  * 
Numberjof_Tuples  /  100; 

sum  <-  0; 

FOR  j  <-  1  TO  20  DO; 
sum  <-  sum  + 

Attr_Specs.Rel__Proportions[  j] ; 

IF  sum  <  Number_of_Tuples  THEN 

FOR  }  <-  1  TO  (Number_of_Tuples  -  sum)  DO; 

Attr_Specs.Rel_Proportions[l)  <- 
Attr_Specs.Rel_Proportions[l]  +  1; 

open  file  Attr_Specs. Filename; 
open  file  Attr_Specs.Value_Set_Name; 

FOR  i  <-  1  TO  20  DO; 

FOR  j  <-  1  TO 

Attr_Specs.Rel_Proportions[i]  DO; 

write (Attr_Specs. Filename, 

ith  value  from  file 
Attr_Specs.Value_Set_Name; 

close  files  Attr_Specs. Filename, 

Attr_Specs.Value_Set  Name 


END  Discrete  Values; 


APPENDIX  B 


LIST  OF  BASIC  BENCHMARKS 


Unindexed  Selection  of  5%  of  Tuples 

Selection  of  5%  of  Tuples  Qualified 
on  Secondary-Key  Attribute 

Increasingly  Qualified  Selection 
with  ANDed  Predicates 

Increasingly  Qualified  Selection 
with  ORed  Predicates 

Single-Tuple  Selections  Qualified 
on  Integer,  Primary-Key  Attribute 

Single-Tuple  Selections  Qualified 
on  Character,  Primary-Key  Attribute 

Unqualified  Selection  with  Ordering 
on  Non-Key  Attribute 

Unqualified  Selection  with  Ordering 
on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

Single  Aggregate  with  Grouping 
on  Non-Key  Attribute 

Miltiple  Aggregates  with  Grouping 
on  Non-Key  Attribute 

Single  Aggregate  with  Duplicates 
Eliminated  and  Grouping  on 
Non-Key  Attribute 
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XII.  Projection  of  25%  of  Attribute 
Values  Qualified  on  Secondary- 
Key  Attribute 

XIII.  Projection  of  50%  of  Attribute 
Values  Qjalified  on  Secondary- 
Key  Attribute 

XIV.  Projection  of  75%  of  Attribute 
Values  Qualified  on  Secondary- 
Key  Attribute 

XV.  Equijoin  on  Non-Key  Attribute 

XVI.  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

XVII.  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

with  Alternative  Placement  Strategy 

XVIII.  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
with  Join  Predicate  Reversed 

XIX.  Equijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
with  Selection  on  Secondary- 

Key  Attribute 

XX.  Semi join  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 

with  Selection  on  Secondary- 

Key  Attribute 

XXI.  Semijoin  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 
with  Selection  on  Secondary- 

Key  Attribute  using  ANY  Set  Operator 

XXII.  Inequality  Semijoin  on  Non-Key 
Key  Attribute  with  Selection 
on  Secondary-Key  Attribute 

XXiii.  3-Wey  Equality  Semijoin  on  Primary- 
Key  Attribute  with  Selection  on 
Secondary-Key  Attribute 


” 
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XXIV.  Single-Tuple  Updates  ^lalified  on 
Primary-Key  Attribute  with  No 
Index  Modification 

XXV.  Single-Tuple  Deletes  and  Inserts 
Qualified  on  Primary-Key  Attribute 


APPENDIX  C:  USING  THE  CENTRAL  LIMIT  THEOREM  TO  CHOOSE  SAMPLE  SIZE 


The  Central  Limit  Theorem  (Lindeberg  and  Levy)  for  the  Sample  Mean. 
Let  $  denote  the  distribution  function  of  the  standard  normal 
distribution. 

If  random  variables  form  a  random  sample  of  sire  n  from 

a  given  distribution  with  a  mean  y  and  a  variance  o2(0< o2<»),  then 
for  any  fixed  number  x, 

a)  ]  -*<*). 

The  interpretation  of  Eq.  (I)  is  as  follows:  If  a  large  random 
sample  is  taken  from  any  distribution  with  mean  y  and  variance  o2 , 
regardless  of  whether  this  distribution  is  discrete  or  continuous, 
then  the  distribution  of  the  random  variable  n%(Xrt'-u)  /o  will  be 
approximately  a  standard  normal  distribution.  Therefore,  the 
distribution  of  Xn  will  be  approximately  a  normal  distribution  with 
mean  y  and  variance  o2/n  or,  equivalently,  the  distribution  of  the 
sum  E^-l  will  be  approximately  a  normal  distribution  with  a  mean 
ny  and  variance  no2  [DeG r75]. 
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Example  1.  What  sample  size  is  required  to  insure  Pr(  |  X-y  J  <3a ) ■• . 95 ? 
Pr(|x-yJ<xa)  ■  PrCn^l  X-y  | ^xn1*) 

-  2*(xn1*)-l 

Let  x  *  .5  and  Pr(|x-y  1  <_. 5a )  ■  .95. 

Then  Pr  ( |X-y  | <^.5o)  *  Pr (n^J X-y Ifxn^) 

-  2«(.5n3)-l, 
and  2<J>(.5n5)-l  -  .95 

$  ( . Sn*)  -  .975  -  $  (i  .96) 

If 

Therefore  .5n  *  1.96 

n*S  -  3.92 
n  <5*  16 . 

A  sample  size  of  16  is  required. 


Example  2.  What  sample  size  is  required  to  insure  that 

prclx-nl^so)-^? 

Let  x  -  .25  and  Pr(|x-y  |<_.25o)  -  .95. 

Then  Pr(|x-pj<_.25o)  -  Pr(n**|  X-u  |<..25n*  ) 

-  2t(.25nS-l 

and  2<X,25n!s)  ■  .95  -  <©(1.96) 

*(. 250*5)  .  .975  .  $  (1 .96) 

Therefore  .25n*S  -  1.96 
n*S  -  7.84 
n  as  62 . 


A  sample  size  of  62  is  required. 
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Example  3.  Given  a  sample  size  of  30,  what  is  the  interval 
around  the  mean  such  that  the  sample  mean  is  within  the 
interval  with  probability  .95. 

n  ■  30,  so 

Pr(|X-pJ<xo)  -  Pr  (30^|  X-m  I^O^x) 

-  2*(3o\)-l 
Let  2*(30lix)-l  *  .95 
Then  t  OO^x)  »  .975  »  *(1.96) 
and  30^  -  1.96  30^  ss  5.4773 

x  .3578. 

The  interval  is  +  .3578o. 


APPENDIX  D 


PERFORMING  SELECTION  BEFORE  JOIN 


When  a  query  specifies  a  join,  with  selection  predicates  for 
one  or  both  relations,  is  it  better  from  a  performance  standpoint 
to  perform  the  selections  before  performing  the  join?  When  a 
selection  predicate  on  a  primary-  or  secondary-key  attribute  is 
specified,  it  is  always  better  to  perform  the  selection  first. 
This  is  easy  'to  see.  Both  the  volume  of  relevant  data  and  the 
number  of  participating  tuples  are  reduced  by  the  selection. 
Therefore,  both  the  time  required  to  access  the  data  and  the 
number  of  operations  required  to  perform  the  join  are  reduced. 

However,  let  us  consider  the  case  where  the  selection  predi¬ 
cate  or  predicates  are  on  non-key  attributes.  We  will  show  that 
it  is  always  better  to  perform  selection  before  join  when  the  car¬ 
dinality  of  the  result  relation,  R,  is  greater  than  the  sun  of  the 
cardinalities  of  the  source  relation,  S,  and  the  target  relation, 
T.  We  will  jhow  this  for  three  different  join  algorithms.  In 
each  case,  the  time  required  to  do  join  before  selection  will  be 
compared  to  the  worst-case  time  required  to  do  selection  before 
join.  The  worst-case  time  for  selection  before  join  occurs  v^en 
there  are  selection  predicates  for  both  relations. 

First  let  us  examine  the  case  where  a  straightforward  join 
algorithm  is  used.  In  the  case  where  join  is  performed  before 
selection,  the  time  complexity  of  the  join  is  0(  C(S)*C(T)  ).  The 
time  complexity  of  the  selection  is  0(C(R)),  where  R  is  the  result 
relation  from  the  join  operation,  and  0  <=  R  <=  C(S)*C(T).  If 
selection  is  performed  before  join,  the  time  complexity  of  the 
selection  is  0{  C{S)+C(T)  ).  The  time  complexity  of  the  join  after 
selection  is  0(  pl*C(S)*p2*C(T)  ),  where  pi  and  p2  represent  the 
fractions  of  the  total  number  of  tuples  selected  from  the  source 
and  target  relations  respectively. 

Now,  let  'a'  be  the  time  required  to  access  a  tuple,  *  j *  be 
the  time  required  to  do  one  operation  for  join,  and  's'  the  time 
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required  to  apply  the  selection  to  one  tuple.  Let  x=C(S)  and 
y=C(T).  Let  JS  be  the  time  for  join  before  selection.  We  can 
write 

JS  =  a*(x+y)  +  j*x*y  +  s*C(R). 

Let  SJ  be  the  time  for  selection  before  join.  Let  x'=pl*C(S),  be 
the  number  of  tuples  selected  from  the  source  relation,  and 
y'=p2*C(T)  be  the  numb*  of  tuples  selected  from  the  target  rela¬ 
tion.  We  can  write 

SJ  =  (a+s)*(x+y)  +  j*x'*y'. 

We  want  to  determine  when  JS  >  SJ. 

JS  >  SJ  <=> 

a*(x+y)  +  j*x*y  +  s*C(R)  > 

(a+s)*(x+y)  +  j*x'*y'  if  and  only  if 

j*x*y  +  s*C (R)  >  s*{x+y)+  j*x'*y' 

Another  way  of  writing  this  is 

j*x*y  +  s*C (R)  >  s*(x+y)  +  j*x'*y'  <=> 

JS  >  SJ 

This  is  the  necessary  condition.  Now,  clearly  x  >=  x'  and 
y  >=  y',  so  that  j*x*y  >=  j*x'*y'.  Therefore 

j*x*y  +  s*C(R)  >=  j*x'*y'  +  s*C(R), 


and 


j  *x ' *y '  +  s*C (R)  > 


s*(x+y)  +  j*x'*y'  => 


JS  >  SJ. 


A 
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So  that  the  sufficient  condition  for  JS  >  SJ  is  C(R)  >  (x+y). 
That  is,  when  the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target  rela¬ 
tions,  it  is  always  better  to  perform  selection  before  join. 

Next  let  us  look  at  the  case  where  the  join  algorithm  is  a 
sort-and -match  algorithm.  Let  'c'  be  the  time  required  to  do  a 
comparison.  The  time  required  for  the  join  before  selection  can 
be  written  as 

JS  *  a (x+y)  +  c(x*log  x  +  y*log  y)  + 
c (2 (x+y) -1)  +  s*C(R) 

SJ  =>  (a+s)  (x+y)  +  c(x'*log  x'  +  y'*log  y')  + 
c(2(x'+y')-l). 

Then  the  necessary  condition  for  JS  >  SJ  is 

(x  *  log  x)  +  (y  *  log  y)  + 

c*(2*(x+y)  -  1)  +  s*C (R)  > 

c*((x'  *  log  x')  +  (y *  *  log  y))  + 
c*(2*(x'+y')  -1)  +  s*(x+y). 

And  since  x  >=  x'  and  y  >=  y',  then  the  sufficient  condition  is 
C (R)  >  (x+y). 

Again,  it  is  always  better  to  perform  selection  before  join  when 
the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target  relations. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  case  where  a  hashing  algorithm  is 
used.  Let  'h'  be  the  time  required  to  hash  a  tuple  to  a  location 
in  memory.  Then  the  time  required  for  join  before  selection  can 
be  written  as 

JS  *  (a+h)  (x+y)  +  s*C(R). 

The  time  for  selection  before  join  can  be  written  as 
SJ  =  (a+s) (x+y)  +  h(x'+y'). 

The  proof  is  similar  to  those  given  above. 


APPENDIX  E 


CARDINALITY  OF  THE  RESULT  RELATIONS 
FOR  INEQUALITY  JOINS  IN  BENCHMARK  XXII 


We  will  show  that  the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation  for 
an  inequality  join  from  Benchmark  XXII  is  greater  than  the  sun  of 
the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target  relations.  The  join  is 
made  over  the  primary  key  attribute.  Let  C(S)  be  the  cardinality 
of  the  source  relation  and  C(T)  be  the  cardinality  of  the  target 
relation.  Because  the  values  for  the  primary  key  attribute  were 
generated  sequentially,  there  are  exactly  min{  C(S),C(T)  }  matches 
when  the  primary  key  values  of  the  tuple  in  the  source  relation, 
S,  are  compared  to  the  primary  key  values  of  the  tuples  in  the 
target  relation,  T.  Then  the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation, 
R,  for  an  inequality  join  on  the  primary  key  is 

C(S)*C(T)  -  min{  C(S),C(T)  }. 

The  sum  of  the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target  relations  is 
C(S)  +  C (T) . 

Let  C(S)  >2  and  C(T)  >  C<S).  Then 
C(S)*C(T)  -min{  C(S),C(T)  }  * 

C(S)  *  C(T)  -  C(S)  = 

(C (T)  -  1)  *  C(S>. 
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Then 


(C(T)  -  1)  *  C(S)  and  C(S)  >  2  => 

(C (T)  -  1)  *  C(S)  >  (C (T)  -  1)  *  2 

and 

(C(T)  -  1)  *  2  and  C(T)  >  C(S)  *> 

(C (T)  -  1)  *  2  >=»  C(S)  *  2  <=> 

C(T)  -  1  C(S)  <*>  TRUE. 

So,  we  have  shown  that  when  the  cardinality  of  the  source 
relation  is  greater  than  2,  and  the  cardinality  of  the  target 
relation  is  greater  than  the  cardinality  of  the  source  relation, 
the  cardinality  of  the  result  relation  is  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  cardinalities  of  the  source  and  target  relations. 


APPENDIX  F 


CLUSTER  ANALYSIS 


The  means  for  the  access-intensive,  processor-intensive,  and 
overhead-intensive  query  pools  were  analyzed  using  the  Johnson 
clustering  method  [John67].  The  Johnson  method  is  a  hierarchical 
clustering  method.  Both  single-link  and  complete-link  analyses 
were  run.  The  output  of  the  analysis  is  voluminous.  We  have 
chosen  to  show  here  single-link  and  complete-link  results  for 
each  query  pool.  The  order  of  the  mean  in  shown  rather  than  the 
actual  mean,  i.e.,  1  represents  the  smallest  mean,  2  the  next 
smallest,  etc.  The  output  shown  is  for  the  level  of  dissimilarity 
at  which  the  number  of  clusters  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  clus¬ 
ters  arrived  at  by  inspection.  The  clusters  developed  by  inspec¬ 
tion  are  also  shown  for  comparison. 

The  output  indicates  that  a  clustering  analysis  will  give  a 
more  reliable  clustering  of  the  means,  since  the  level  of  dissimi¬ 
larity  is  the  basis  for  merging  clusters.  The  final  choice  of 
clusters  should  be  based  on  the  level  of  dissimilarity  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  dissimilarity,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  clusters. 
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CLUSTERS  FOR  TOE  ACCESS-INTENSIVE  QUERY  POOL 


Results  of  clustering  by  inspection  : 

cluster  lis  123456789  10  11 

cluster  12  is  12 

Cluster  13  is  13  14  15  16 

cluster  17  is  17  18  19  20  21 

cluster  22  is  22 

cluster  23  is  23  24  25 


Results  of  Johnson  single-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  80  the  clustering  is  : 
cluster  lis  1  23456789  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16 
cluster  17  is  17  18 
cluster  19  is  19  20 
cluster  21  is  21 
cluster  22  is  22 
Cluster  23  is  23  24  25 


Results  of  Johnson  complete-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  137  the  clustering  is  : 
cluster  1  is  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

cluster  13  is  13  14  15  16  17  18 

cluster  19  is  19  20 

cluster  21  is  21 

cluster  22  is  22 

cluster  23  is  23  24  25 
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CLUSTERS  FOR  THE  PROCESSOR-INTENSIVE  QUERY  POOL 


Results  of  clustering  by  inspection  : 

cluster  1  is  12345 

cluster  6  is  6789 

cluster  10  is  10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

cluster  17  is  17  18  19  20  21  22 

cluster  23  is  23  24  25  26 

cluster  27  is  27  28  29 

cluster  30  is  31  32  33 

cluster  34  is  34  35 


Results  of  Johnson  single-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  75  the  clustering  is  : 
cluster  lis  1  23456789  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16 

cluster  17  is  17  18  19  20  21  22 

cluster  23  is  23  24  25  26 

cluster  27  is  27  28  29 

cluster  30  is  30  31 

cluster  32  is  32  33 

cluster  34  is  34 

cluster  35  is  35 


Results  of  Johnson  complete-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  190  the  clustering  is  : 
cluster  lis  123456789 
cluster  10  is  10  11  12  13  14 

cluster  15  is  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

cluster  23  is  23  24  25  26 

cluster  27  is  27  28  29 

cluster  30  is  30  31  32  33 

cluster  34  is  34 

cluster  35  is  35 
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CLUSTERS  FOR  THE  OVERHEAD-INTENSIVE  QUERV  POOL 


Results  of  clustering  by  inspection  : 

cluster  1  is  123 

cluster  4  is  4567 

cluster  8  is  8  9  10  11  12  13 

cluster  14  is  14  15  16 


Results  of  Johnson  single-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  26  the  clustering  is  : 
cluster  lis  1234567 
cluster  8  is  8  9  10  11  12  13 

Cluster  14  is  14 
cluster  15  is  15  16 


Results  of  Johnson  complete-link  clustering: 

at  dissimilarity  63  the  clustering  is  : 

cluster  lis  1  234567 

cluster  8  is  8  9  10  11  12  13 

cluster  14  is  14 

cluster  15  is  15  16 
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